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A TALK WITH CORPORAL X 






BY THE PARIS CORRESPONDENT OF THE NEW 
YORK TIMES 


An American soldier, just from the front, 
carrying his rifle and forty-one pounds of 
equipment, trudged up three spiral flights 
of stairs in the New York Times office in 
Paris to see the American papers. He 
stayed nearly all day, poring over files. 
thus devoting 25 per cent of four days’ 
leave to catching up on home news. 

“France is a great country,” he said. 
“but two things get on my nerves. I never 
can find out the name of the village in 
which I am fighting, and you would never 
know from the French newspapers that 
there was such a place as Glens Fails, New 
York. Now, Glens Falls is a regular place. 
1 come from it.” 

He was searching The Times’ files as 
he talked. Suddenly there was a grunt of 
delight. 

“Now, there’s something about Glens 
Falls right here,” he said. “I knew there 
would be. It says that the paper mill men 
are not going to strike. Well, they’d better 
not. This is a hell of a time to strike in 
America. They’re getting a lot more now 
than I got in the paper mills. But you 


‘would’ think that the French papers would 


say something about Glens Falls once in 
a while. 

“About that other thing that bothers me 
—not knowing the names of the places 
where we fight—some Trench villages are 
just one street and two long rows of houses. 
Sometimes the name of the village is paint- 
ed on the last house. We were fighting thru 
one of these streets the other day when 
I saw the name, but before I had time to 
spell it out a shell blew off that corner of 
the house and I never knew where I was. 

“I felt kind of sore, because I had got 
this cross of war just outside that village 
the day before for taking a message thru 
shellfire. Now. somebody will ask me where 
I got it and if I don’t know they'll say I'm 
a faker.” 

He showed me the cross of war on his 
coat, with a silver star added to the rib- 
bon. The cross was for making his way 
from one shell hole to another under heavy 
fire with an important communication. The 
silver star had been added because the sol- 
dier had risked his own life to bring in a 
wounded French lieutenant. He also wore 
a ribbon showing service in Mexico. 

“T want to get all dolled up in these 
crosses and things like a regular French- 
man before I go back home,” he admitted. 
“Some fellows say they don’t care, but all 
are erazy for ’em. I was hoping I’d get 
something all the time, crawling among 
those holes. 

“Of course, the star was different. be- 
cause you don’t think of medals when 
os got a wounded man across your 

ack,” 

He turned from medals to equipment and 
thrust his rifle into. my hand. 


Frederic E. Dickinson, Secretary 
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“That's the best rifle in the American 
Army,” he said, “just lift it. Balance it. 
I've used sixteen all told in Mexico, the 
United States, and France, and that’s the 
best of the lot. I believe it would load, aim 
and shoot all by itself if I was too busy. 
It never gets heavy because it has such a 
good balance, just like a garden hoe after 
you get used to it. 

“That’s a beautiful gas mask, too. Best 
I've ever had, it fits comfortably, and when 
you get the knack you can spit out of it. 
I'd like to keep the same gun and mask 
all the way to Berlin. There’s a village I'll 
know the name of.” 

Then the soldier resumed his search of 
the files for home town news. 





Wesley W. Ferrin, Treasurer 
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THE Katser—-Wilson should have his 
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Mary Ropserts RiINEHART—The Ameri- 
ean woman is a pampered woman. 

DorotHy Dix—There is no way of gag- 
ing the intelligence of a debutante. 

SKIPWIcH CANNALL—I am Jehovah the 
Great. Nothing is as great as I am. 

SENATOR HrrAM JOHNSON 
cowed press today and you know it. 

GLEN Buck—War makes widows, but 
oh Algernon, widows also make war. 

{zRA PouND—In an uninterrupted night 
one could get a good deal of kissing done. 

Watt Mason—The pants I drew in 
Fatker’s will are fit for ample service still. 

GENFRAL -VON HINDENBURG—The coun- 
7 suffers. It is deplorable but it is for the 

est. 

PREMIER LioyD GEorGeE—The British 
mercantile marine is the windpipe of the 
Allied armies. 

H. D. Cox, M.D.—The -fewer remedies 
you employ in any disease, the better are 
your patients. 

‘NID BAGNoLD—When a woman says 
she cannot come to lunch, it is because she 
doesn’t want to. 

Pucs BaErR—Crowns are dropping off 
royal skullpieces like ripe huckleberries in 
a Missouri gale. 

THE PorE—Nothing is more powerful to 
placate the Divine Majesty than the holy 
sacrifice of the mass. 


GENERAL Focu—tThe victory always goes 
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intelligence and will. 
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ever matters to a woman is that told by 
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JoHN Hastings TurNeR—They say we 
eome naked into the world; it is untrue. 
A woman is born with a kiss in each hand. 


Ep. Howr—Had Lincoln failed of ‘the 
Presidency and become a Chautauqua lec- 
turer I sometimes think he would have been 
a dangerous disturber. 


Epwarp A. FImene—The man who 
doesn’t spend his money and himself in this 
war will spend the rest of his life explain- 
ing why he didn’t —or lying about it. 

VIcE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL-—I would re- 
quire every American citizen to repeat each 
waking hour, “Patience, Patience. God 
ae. the Government at Washington still 
ives 


Rose Pastor Stokes—Theodore Roose- 
velt in the Kansas City Star has attacked 
the Administration and said things any 
Socialist would have been sent away twenty 
years for saying. 


JAMES JOHNSON, M.D.—I declare as my 
conscientious conviction that if there were 
not a’ single physician, surgeon, man, mid- 
wife. chemist. apothecary. druggist or drug 
on the face of the earth. there would be less 





_sickness and mortality than now prevails. 
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THE AMERICANS COME THRU 
In surroundings such as these, where each man must fight for himself, the Americans forced their way to victory in Belleau Wood 
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THE MEANING OF THE GERMAN RETREAT 


HE Franco-American counter-offensive from the 
Marne, started July 18, had at the end of ten days 
recovered about half of the territory gained by the 
Germans in their last offensive. The Germans went 
forward about thirty miles; they have fallen back about fif- 
teen. The ground regained is not of so much importance us 
the fact that the German plans for a final offensive this sum- 
mer have been disarranged if not altogether frustrated. These 
plans had been worked out, prepared for, and rehearsed with 
all the military science that the German General Staff had 
at its command and in the first three offensives of the sea- 
son they had worked better than their authors had hoped. 
When the Germans started their southward drive from the 
Aisne they only expected to get to the Vesle, but finding 
resistance unexpectedly weak they pushed on swiftly wo 
the Marne. This put them in a deep and dangerous salient 
and their efforts were next directed toward widening its 
base toward the west and east. The first of these offensives, 
the attempt to extend the base line west of Soissons, was 
foiled by the stubborn resistance of the French. The second 
offensive, the attempt to extend the eastern side of the 
salient by taking Reims and Epernay, was countered very 
cleverly by Foch’s offensive on the western side of the sa- 
lient. This plan is said to have been devised by General 
Pétain and his staff. It was submitted to the Commander in 
Chief of the Allied armies on July 12 and approved by him 
the following day, that is, two days before the Germans 
began their movement up the Marne toward Epernay. 

The ingenuity of the plan may be seen when we consider 
the difficulty of the situation. By their spring offensives the 
Germans had brought their lines within forty or fifty miles 
of Paris both on the north and the east. This compelled 
Foch to keep the bulk of his reserves in the angle between 
these lines in order to protect the capital. The Germans, 
having thus pinned him down to this position, rashly as- 
sumed that they would have freedom of action and could 
throw the weight of their forces wherever they pleased. By 
their drive from Soissons to Chateau Thierry they had cut 
the principal railroads leading from Paris to the eastern 
front. How then was Foch to meet the menace of the east- 
ward drive? To check this he would have to subtract a con- 
siderable contingent from the troops defending Paris and 
send them by roundabout routes to the eastern side of the 
German salient. This diversion of forces might perhaps save 
Reims and Epernay, but at the risk of losing Paris. 

But instead of remaining on the defensive in either quar- 
ter Foch decided to take the offensive, so as soon as the 
Germans were across the Marne and well on their way to- 
ward Epernay from the eastern side of the salient, Foch 
launched his attack on the western side. The Germans were 
not expecting this, for during the last four years the Allies 
had mostly confined their efforts to holding such portions of 
the line as the Germans chose to attack. The enemy did not 


realize that the armies of the Allies were “under entirely 
new management.” But Foch has always taught as a funda- 
mental principle of his system of strategy that the best de- 
fensive was a strong offensive. He had, besides, been re- 
cently reinforced by a million young Americans anxious to 


_win their spurs and fighting with a dash and recklessness 


very different from the war-weary and over-aged soldiers 
who now make up a large part of the armies of all the 
European belligerents. 

These fresh forces interspersed with French veterans, 
thrown against the German west front between Soissons and 
Chateau Thierry, completely turned tables on the Germans. 
They were forced not only to abandon their advance toward 
Epernay but to withdraw from the southern half of their sa- 
lient. They were driven from the Ourcq as they were driven 
from the Marne, and it remains to be seen whether they will 
be able to make a stand on the Vesle or will be obliged vo 
fall back to their original line along the Ladies’ Road north 
of the Aisne. 

The German retreat has been conducted with sufficient 
skill to avoid disaster. The flanks have held in spite of heavy 
pounding on the side of Soissons and Reims, so the Crown 
Prince’s army was not “pocketed” as some of our over- _ 
sanguine journalists anticipated. The Franco-American 
troops took some 25,000 prisoners in the first few days and 
found in the woods north of the Marne immense stacks of 
big shells intended for the attack on Paris. But since then 
the captures of men and supplies have been less and it 
seems that the seventy divisions which occupied the salient 
have mostly been withdrawn together with their guns. The 
losses on both sides have been heavy, but we do not know 
whether the offensive or defensive have suffered most or 
how it leaves their relative strength. Neither side has been 
obliged to draw upon the forces which face one another on 
the Amiens-Ypres front and this battle can be fought on 
much the same terms—so far as numbers go—as before the 
Germans gained and lost the Marne. 

But if the fight for the Channel ports is renewed the 
Allies will have one immense advantage over the former 
conditions. They have gained confidence and in the only 
rational way of gaining confidence, by experience. They 
know now that a-German advance is not invincible. German 
strategy is not infallible. The Germans have not only been 
out-fought; they’ have been out-thought. The American 
troops have demonstrated their courage and—what was 
more in question—their discipline and training. The Ger- 
mans now know that their new foes are equal to any they 
have encountered. They have suffered the most severe set- 
back since the first battle of the Marne. At Fére Champ- 
enoise on September 7, 1914, Foch struck the first blow at 
German power. At Fére-en-Tardenois on July 28, 1918, he 
has perhaps delivered the decisive ‘stroke. 
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THE RESTRAINT OF MOB-MINDEDNESS 


T= President has discharged an important duty and 
rendered a substantial service to American civiliza- 
tion in his strong declaration against mob-mindedness. 
It is a humiliating fact that the declaration was called 

for, but when a fact has become notorious nothing is gained 

by denying or ignoring it. Mob-mindedness is, all in all, the 
worst thing in America. It is the sin of which we should be 
most deeply ashamed. The record of lynchings in the United 

States since the Civil War is long and gruesome. 

Race antagonism has given excuse and provocation to 
mob-mindedness in the South, but we make a profound mis- 
take if we assume that it has been the one cause of mob- 
mindedness. There have been too many terrible manifesta- 
tions of collective violence in northern states and against 
white men to permit us to adopt that explanation. Lawless 
violence against I. W. W. men, rightly or wrongly accused 
of criminality, and more recently against men rightly or 
wrongly accused of disloyalty, have warned us that mob- 
mindedness has many provocations, can find material of 
many kinds to work on, and may break out anywhere. 

Mr. Wilson’s word will be influential. It will actually be 
a powerful deterrent. No man in this country or in the 
world is listened to at the present time with so much defer- 
ence. In the South he is respected as no other public man 
has been for a generation by the men who have mistakenly 
defended lynching as an unfortunate social necessity. Thru- 
out the North he is respected by all the elements that are 
sternly for carrying on the war. The considerations that he 
has urged against lawlessness are unanswerable. Lawless- 
ness is the negation of that very civilization which we pro- 
fess to defend. It makes our allies grieve, for it is a mani- 
festation of the same spirit that thru the Hun has ravaged 
France and Belgium and assassinated women and children 
under the plea of necessity. 

For, we must remember, the mob spirit is practically 
always a product of more and other psychological forces 
than mere vindictive rage. More often than not a lynching 
is conducted as systematically as a legal execution. It is 
planned and put thru by grimly resolute men who return 
quietly to their occupations as if they had discharged a 
public duty. Usually it is in large measure a product of 
resentful dissatisfaction with the slow processes and the 
‘uncertainties of the criminal law. It is this fact which 
makes it necessary for those who deplore mob-mindedness 
to make an intellectual as well as a moral appeal. The men 
who justify lynchings must be made to see that social order 
loses infinitely more than it gains when the formal pro- 
cedures of the law are flouted and violence is resorted to. 

When Teutonism has been destroyed, a task quite as for- 
midable as the war will confront a liberal civilization. The 
menace of destructive revolution must be faced and the 
struggle will be long and bitter. The philosophy which justi- 
fies cruelty, destruction, sabotage, waste and lawlessness in 
every form must be exposed and put out of business. Only 
so can social order, justice and happiness be made secure. 
The task will be an impossible one unless we in America 
clarify our thinking on these matters, impose upon ourselves 
_the self-discipline of enlightened free men, and sternly re- 
press all outbreaks of the mob spirit. 


GETTING ON WITHOUT GENIUSES 
T has been often noted as curious that the Great War 
has produced no great warrior. Most of the generals 
of both sides who figured in the despatches of 1914 

are now little heard of. The wooden idol which the German 
people raised in honor of Hindenburg is not yet nailed up, 
but already he is being eclipsed by Ludendorff. Foch, who 
is regarded as the greatest strategist on the side of the 
Allies, has now for the first time an opportunity to show 
what he can do. These or some man of less prominence may 


turn out to be equal to the most renowned commanders of 
history, but the noteworthy fact remains that a war in- 
volving twenty-five nations has lasted for four years with- 
out the appearance of any superlative military genius, such 
as has characterized the wars of the past. At any rate, 
armies greater than Cesar, Napoleon, Charles XII or Fred- 
erick the Great ever commanded are now being successfully 
managed by men who in most cases are obviously not of 
that magnitude. 

But it has not been so often noted that what is true of 
modern warfare is true of modern life in general. It does 
not necessarily require great genius to manage great af- 
fairs in business. Some of our “captains of industry” are 
men of undeniable genius, but financial and industrial en- 
terprizes of unprecedented extent are nowadays main- 
tained, even launched, by men of quite ordinary ability. 
The organization of an office force, the planning of a fac- 
tory, the erection of a building, the construction of a ship, 
the financing of a corporation, the running of a newspaper, 
the management of a publicity campaign, the equipment of 
an exploration party, the feeding of a working force, ‘the 
purchasing for a department store, are all operations so 
well understood now that it is not difficult to find men who 
can carry them on competently if not brilliantly. 

It is questionable if the average brain capacity of the 
human race has increased within historic times or if in- 
dividuals of superior natural endowment are any less rare 
than formerly. Certainly the achievements in which the 
moderns surpass the ancients are due not to superior ability 
but to education and organization. By learning how to do 
things in the best way and then training others in that way 
a great deal more can be accomplished than by an individ- 
ual genius. It takes an athlete to jump a ten foot ditch. 
Probably not one man out of a thousand could possibly do 
it by any amount of determination or exertion. But the other 
999 could, if properly organized, fill up the ditch. It re- 
quired a great genius like Columbus to discover America, 
but if by some chance America had remained undiscovered 
up to the present time the captain of any ordinary tramp 
steamer could have done it. Darwin was a genius, but 
much more has been found about evolution since his time 
than he ever knew and most of it by men of less intellectual 
ability. The great discovery of modern times is that it does 
not require a genius to make discoveries. No one less than 
a Copernicus or a Galileo could in the discouragements and 
confusions of their times have elucidated the constitution 
of the solar system and the laws of falling bodies, but in 
our well equipt observatories and laboratories problems of 
much greater difficulty are worked out by men who are not 
necessarily endowed with their exceptional originality and 
will power. Modern painters and sculptors of mediocre 
ability can do as good work as the old masters. This is 
proved by the fact that it is so easy to forge antiques or 
to mistake an imitation for an original. Even an expert 
like Dr. Bode of the Berlin Museum pays $25,000 for a 
wax bust of Flora on the supposition that it is by Da Vinci 
and is only undeceived when it is found to be stuffed with 
Manchester rags. In literature it is the same. There are 
many living scholars who would be capable of fabricating 
a missing play of Shakespeare, ancient epic, book of Aris- 
totle or chapter of the Bible and if the forgery were dis- 
covered it would be thru some accidental anachronism, not 
by any inferiority of style or thought. Imagine the sensa- 
tion that would be produced by the discovery of a Greck 
or Latin romance equal to the average of the five hundred 
novels published every year in America. We see that even 
in the fields of the creative imagination as in art, litera- 
ture and science the many can do what was formerly pos- 
sible only to the few. 

Since the war began there has appeared in France and 
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England and more recently in this country a large number 
of books and articles aiming to show that the Germans did 
not deserve their reputation for scientific, scholarly and 
technical ability, that they were mere imitators and plod- 
ders, that they have had no great men of late and that all 
the great inventions and discoveries of recent times had been 
made in other countries. Of course polemical literature pro- 
duced under such circumstances is not to be taken too 
seriously, but let us assume that it is all true, that Ger- 
many has been devoid or deficient in original genius. How 
then shall we explain the rapidity with which Germany had 
been gaining on her competitors in commerce and indus- 
try and the disproportionately large share that she has 
contributed to the world’s fund of historical and scientific 
knowledge? How can we account for the fertility of in- 
vention and ability of adaptation that she has shown dur- 
ing the years that she has been cut off from the rest of the 
world? Obviously the only explanation is that Germany has 
found a way of using mediocre men to do the work that 
formerly could be accomplished only by exceptional men. 
Whether Germany actually grows fewer geniuses per acre 
than France and England is a question which it is impossible 
to determine and on which it would be rash to express an 
opinion. But at any rate it seems clear that Germany’s 
achievements have been rather due to her knack of getting 
more out of the ordinary individual than to any superiority 
of natural endowment. 

Germans of the saner sort would go far toward agreeing 
with those who decry German genius. Professor Ostwald 
in analyzing national psychology claims for Germans only 
one point of superiority, the power of organization. Fried- 
rich Naumann in his “Central Europe” says also: 


What is distinctively German is not a new quality, non-existent 
elsewhere in the world, but the methodical increase of a capacity 
which other peoples have too, but which they do not develop in 
so scholarly and deliberate a fashion. 

Now this view of the matter is decidedly encouraging. If 
the Germans were really supermen, as some of them claim 
and as some of their enemies seem inclined to believe, then 
we should have to lie down and let them walk over us or 
wage a hopeless warfare like African savages against the 
whites. If they had chemical brains and we did not, thea 
we might as well give up and buy our dyestuffs from them. 
But one graduate who went over to Germany and gained 
entrance to one of the great chemical plants that led the 
whole world in coal tar products was surprized to find 
the laboratories no better equipt and his associates no bet- 
ter chemists than those he knew in America. But there were 
more of them and they worked harder, that was all. In 
England a rich man like Lord Rayleigh taking up science 
in his leisure time might make a brilliant discovery like 
argon. But for one such there would be in Germany a 
score of men grubbing away all the time and in the long 
run their contributions to science might amount to as much. 
So in this war we do not know that Germany has any 
military genius of the highest order, but we do know that 
she has a staff of well trained and business-like men that 
serves her purpose quite as well. 

Genius is an erratic thing. We do not know of any way 
of increasing the crop and we cannot depend on “the man 
of the hour” coming to time. But fortunately we have found 
out that everything or nearly everything that genius can do 
can be done by common men. The need of great men is as 
great as ever. The opportunity for great men is greater 
than ever. But we can, if nécessary, get along without them. 


DEMOCRACY BEGINS AT HOME 


President Wilson’s Challenge to Americans 


My FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: 

I take the liberty of addressing you upon a subject which 
so vitally affects the honor of the nation and the very char- 
acter and integrity of our institutions that I trust you will 
think me justified in speaking very plainly about it. 

I allude to the mob spirit which has recently here and 
there very frequently shown its head among us, not in any 
single region but in many and widely. separated parts of the 
country. There have been many lynchings, and every one 
of them has been a blow at the heart of ordered law and 
humane justice. 

No man who loves America, no man who really cares for 
her fame and honor and character, or who is truly loyal to 
her institutions, can justify mob action while the courts of 
justice are open and the governments of the states and the 
nation are ready and able to do their duty. 

We are at this very moment fighting lawless passion. 
Germany has outlawed herself among the nations because 
she has disregarded the sacred obligations of law and has 
made lynchers of her armies. Lynchers emulate her dis- 
graceful example. I, for my part, am anxious to see every 
community in America rise above that level, with pride 
and a fixed resolution which no man or set of men can 
afford to despise. 

We proudly claim to be the champions of democracy. If 
we really are in deed and in truth let us see to it that we do 
not discredit our own. I say plainly that every American 
who takes part in the action of a mob or gives any sort of 
countenance is no true son of this great democracy, but its 
vetrayer, and does more to discredit her by that single dis- 
loyalty to her standards of law and right than the words 
f her statesmen or the sacrifices of her heroic boys in the 
trenches can do to make suffering peoples believe her to be 
‘heir savior. 


How shall we commend democracy to the acceptance of 
other peoples if we disgrace our own by proving that it is, 
after all, no protection to the weak? Every mob contributes 
to German lies about the United States, what her most 
gifted liars cannot improve upon by the way of calumny. 
They can at least say that such things cannot happen in Ger- 
many except in times of revolution, when law is swept away! 

I therefore very earnestly and solemnly beg that the gov- 
ernors of all the states, the law officers of every community, 
and, above all, the men and women of every community in 
the United States, all who revere America and wish ta 
keep her name without stain or reproach, will codperate— 
not passively merely, but actively and watchfully—to make 
an end of this disgraceful evil. It cannot live where the com- 
munity does not countenance it. 

I have called upon the nation to put its great energy into 
this war, and it has responded—responded with a spirit and 
a genius for action that has thrilled the world. I now call 
upon it, upon its men and women everywhere, to see to it 
that its laws are kept inviolate, its fame untarnished. 

Let us show our utter contempt for the things that have 
made this war hideous among the wars of history by show- 
ing how those who love liberty and right and justice and 
are willing to lay down their lives for them upon foreign 
fields stand ready also to illustrate to all mankind their 
loyalty to all things at home which they wish to see estab- 
lished everywhere as a blessing and protection to the peoples 
who have never known the privilege of liberty and self- 
government. 

I can never accept any man as a champion of liberty either 
for ourselves or for the world who does not reverence and 
obey the laws of our own beloved land, whose laws we our- 
selves have made. He has adopted the standards of the en- 
emies of his country, whom he affects to despise. 





The attack of the 
French and Ameri- 
cans on the Marne 
was so sudden and unexpected that the 
Germans made a precipitate retreat. 
More than five hundred cannon and 
thousands of machine guns fell into the 
hands of the pursuers and German sol- 
diers surrendered by the score on the 
slightest excuse. The prisoners taken 
in the first week numbered over 25,000. 
But this demoralization was _ soon 
checked. The German retreat became 
orderly and gradually slowed up until 
now north of the Ourcq it seems to have 
come to a standstill. Altogether some 
seventy divisions have been identified 


From the Marne 
to the Ourcq 


in this field, which means that the Prus- - 


sian Crown Prince had to extricate from 
the Marne salient about a million men 
with all the munitions and supplies ar- 
cumulated for the Paris drive. 

In order to check the advance of the 
Allies while the war material cou'd be 
removed several divisions of Bavarian 
troops were borrowed from Prince Rup- 
precht and sent to the front on the 
Ourcq together with some of the Prus- 
sian Guards. Large numbers’ of air- 
planes were hurried to the scene of con 
flict and sent in fleets of five or ten 
over the Allied lines to bomb the troops 
and fire the observation balloons. All 
told, forty-six airplanes were brought 
down in this sector within four days. 
The resistance offered by the Germans 
has been chiefly due to their lavish use 
of machine guns. Each division of 12,000 
men has 400 machine guns, which means 
about one to every five yards of front. 
A third of these may be in action at 
one time. 

In the woods near Fére-en-Tardenois 
the Americans discovered the emplace- 
ment of two of the superguns with 
which the Germans have been bombard- 
ing Paris from a distance of sixty miles. 
A branch track ran from the railroad 
into a pit forty feet across and fifteen 
feet deep. This pit was nearly filled by 
a steel cylinder made of inch and a 
quarter armor plate and weighing over 
a thousand tons. Upon this was mount- 
ed a rotary gun carriage moving on ball 
bearings ten inches in diameter. The 
projectiles are 15.2 inches in diameter 
and weigh 1600 pounds. The gun had 
been removed, but the Germans did not 
have time to take apart and hoist out 
the carriage. 

The Germans lay their defeat on the 
Marne largely to the employment by 
the French of a new type of tank, 
smaller and swifter than those of the 
British. These maneuver in among the 
advancing troops with great agility and 
have in many cases charged and cap- 
tured artillery positions. Accordinz to 
German estimates the French have 800 
tanks in use here. The French also 
were able to employ cavalry in pursuit 
of the retreating foe. 
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The number of American troops en- 
gaged in the Marne salient is given out 
as 315,000, of whom 189,000 are actual 
combatants. The Germans claim the 
capture of 4000 prisoners within the 
last few days and of 24,000 altogether 
since their offensive started July 15. 


The principal features of 
the terrain on which the 
present campaign is fought 
are the four rivers that traverse it from 
east to west between five and ten miles 
apart, the Aisne, the Vesle, the Ourcq 
and the Marne. These in all wars from 
Cesar’s time to the present have 
formed the successive barriers to inva- 
sion of Germanic hordes from the north. 
Of these four only the Aisne and the 
Marne are of any considerable size; the 
other two are their tributaries. The 
Oureq is a short and shallow stream 


Crossing 
the Ourcq 














Cassel in New York Evening World, © Press Publishing Co. 
THE CUTTING EDGE 


which provides Paris with part of its 
water supply thru a canal sixty-seven 
miles long. At the beginning of the war 
when General von Kluck, instead of ad- 
vancing on Paris as was expected, 
swung past it to the east in order to 
reach the French army on the Marne 
he left his right flank on the river 
Oureq exposed to an attack from the 
Paris side. Joffre seized the opportunity 
and a body of troops motoring out from 
Paris, September 6, 1914, struck such 
a heavy blow at the German flank that 
the German troops were obliged to with- 
draw from the Ourcg and the Marne to 
the Aisne, leaving all their impedimenta 
behind. 

History repeats itself. Now, nearly 
four years later, the Germans have 
again been defeated on the Ourcq and 
the Marne and are retreating toward 
the Aisne. They abandoned the Marne 
on Friday night (July 26) and retired 
behind the Ourca, leaving a rear guard 
with instructions to hold their old posi- 
tions. The French and Americans pur- 


sued as soon as they found the trenches 
in front of them evacuated. 

The chief point in the new German 
line was the small town of Fére-en- 
Tardenois, a station on the railroad 
leading from Paris to Fismes and 
Reims. It lies in the middle of the 
German salient and so served as a 
storage and. distributing point for 
the troops on the Marne. The French 
captured Oulchy-le-Chateau, on the 
Ourcq six miles west of Fére, and the 
British captured Chaumuzy, fifteen 
miles east of Fére, but the center at 
Fére was still stoutly held in order that 
the guns and supplies along the Ourcq 
might be withdrawn beyond the Vesle. 

To dislodge the Germans from Fére- 
en-Tardenois, the keystone of the Ger- 
man line, fell to the lot of the Ameri- 
cans. The Germans had taken their new 
positions at midnight of Saturday, but 
before daybreak on Sunday morning the 
Americans were at them. The first to 
wade the Ourcq were Lieutenant Pat- 
rick Dowling, Corporal James McGowan 
and Thomas Lyden, all of the 165th 
Infantry, which was made up of the old 
69th New York. Three times the Ameri- 
cans waded the river, which is about 
two feet deep, but they were unable to 
hold the northern bank in the face of 
the German machine gun fire. But 
finally our engineers had got two 
bridges across and a fourth and final 
rush at eight o’clock carried them se- 
curely into Fére. 

The contest for Sergy, a village three 
miles up the Ourcq from Fére, was even 
more fierce. Here the Crown Prince did 
us the honor of sending forward some 
of his choicest shock troops, the Fourth 
Division of the Prussian Guards. These 
were passed to the front between the re- 
treating troops and recaptured Sergy. 
But the Americans returned to the 
charge repeatedly and the village 
changed hands nine times in the first 
day, remaining at the end in ours. The 
Germans had placed their machine guns 
among the houses and trees and on the 
hills commanding the river and the open 
slopes over which the Americans had to 
pass. The German artillery showered 
the rear ranks with high explosives and 
gas shells. But in face of the murder- 
ous fire and in spite of repeated re- 
pulses the Americans charged the Prus- 
sians with the bayonet and drove them 
out of their strongest positions. It was 
a fight to the finish with no quarter 
granted on either side. The second time 
the Americans entered Sergy they found 
that the wounded Americans had been 
killed. The Germans also have been 
using the white flag to entice our sol- 
diers within gunfire. Consequently the 
Americans make few prisoners. The vil- 
lage of Seringes, two miles east of Fére, 
was as hotly contested as Sergy but 
finally taken by the Americans. 
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: Last week it was report- 
ga orca ed that Japan had come 
to an agreement with 
the United States as to the extent and 
character of the proposed joint inter- 
vention in Siberia and that a body of 
American engineers had been ordered 
from Nagasaki, Japan, to Vladivostok, 
Siberia, in order to begin the recon- 
struction of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
road leading into the interior. But a 
later reply from Tokyo indicated that 
Japan was not willing to comply with 
the conditions insisted upon by Presi- 
dent Wilson as necessary to prevent the 
expedition from taking the aspect of an 
invasion, The actual impediment to joint 
action is not disclosed, but it is known 
that Japan, regarding the protection 
of the Pacific as her own peculiar duty, 
would have preferred to undertake the 
task of restoring order in Siberia with- 
out assistance from the Allies or Amer- 
ica, and was willing to extend her mili- 
tary control of the transcontinental 
railroad as far west as the Urals. From 
Berlin and Bolshevik sources it is ru- 
mored that Japan has demanded as the 
price of her assistance in this crisis 
the cession of the Dutch East Indies. 
But this is officially denied from Lon- 
don and is doubtless invented for the 
purpose of sowing suspicion of Japan 
in the minds of the Dutch, Australians 
and Americans. 
It is proposed to send American, Brit- 
ish, French and Italian contingents 








THE GREAT WAR 


July 25—Baron von Hussarek becomes 
Austrian Premier vice Dr. von 
Seydler. Strikes in British munition 
works. 

July 26—Railroad strikes and peasant 
risings in Ukraine. French take 
Oulchy-le-Chateau. 

July 27—Duke Adolf Friedrich of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin accepts crown 
of Finland. Czecho-Slovaks take 
Simbirsk on Volga. 

July 28—Americans capture Fére-en- 
Tardenois. Famine and revolt in 
Rumania. 

July 29—Australians take village of 
Merris on Lys River. British strik- 
ers return to work. 

July 30—French take Grand Rozoy. 

ield Marshal von Eichhorn assas- 
sinated in Kiev. : 

July 31—United States Government 
takes over telegraph and telephone 
lines. Marquis of Lansdowne urges 
peace negotiations. 
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along with the Japanese. They will carry 
supplies and arms for the Czecho-Slovak 
forces now holding large stretches of 
the Siberian railroad. The munitions 
manufactured in the United States for 
the Kerensky government before its 
overthrow by the Bolsheviki are avail- 
able for this purpose. It is intimated 
that Justice L. D. Brandeis of the 
United States Supreme Court may head 
the commission to be sent to Russia to 
reassure the people as to the peaceful 
intentions of America. 


aa Once the joint expedi- 
™ Siberian tion has been launched 

Situation the difficulty will be to 
determine which of the various factions 
to support. There appear to be a half 
dozen claimants for sovereignty in Si- 
beria. The Soviet or Bolsheviki govern- 
ment of Moscow views the proposed 
expedition as a capitalistic conspiracy 
of the imperialistic powers of Japan, 
America and the Allies to overthrow the 
socialistic republic. There are said to 
be 12,000 Bolsheviki troops on the Man- 
churian frontier ready to repel any in- 
vasion or counter-revolution. They are 
aided by German and Austrian soldiers 
who have been imprisoned in Siberia. 

On the other hand the Czecho-Slovaks 
or Bohemians who also had been cap- 
tured during the war have been fight- 
ing the Bolsheviki to force their way 
out of Russia by Vladivostok. But now 
that intervention has been decided upon 
it is perceived that they are much more 
useful where they are than they could 
be on the French front, so Professor 
Masaryk, the head of the Czecho-Slovak 
National Council, now in Washington, 
has cabled to them to remain in Russia’ 
and aid will be sent them. 

An anti-Bolshevik government for 
Siberia was formed by a Duma meet- 
ing at Tomsk, February 10, 1918. This, 
unlike the Soviets, includes representa- 
tives of various classes, the municipali- 
ties and the zemstvos (provincial as- 
semblies) . 
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SWEEPING BACK THE GERMANS FROM THE MARNE SALIENT 
The dated lines show the advance and recession of the German wave. The shaded area is the ground regained since Foch took the offensive on 
July 18. On the 28th the Americans crost the Ourcq River and took Fére-en-Tardenois, an important distribution center, They have also, after hard 
fighting, secured possession of the neighboring villages of Sergy and Seringes. The Germans may have to fall back to the Vesle or even to the Aisne 
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THE FIGHT THAT FAILED 














St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
PAPA AND THE BOYS SEEING PARIS 











Kirby in New York World 
THE REFUGEES 


Another provisional government has 
been established at Omsk, Siberia, 
which also repudiates the Bolshevik 
legislation and claims to be the supreme 
authority of independent Siberia. The 
government of Vladivostok, however, 
refuses to recognize the authority of 
either Moscow, Tomsk or Omsk, and as- 
serts that it alone stands for Siberia. 

General Horvath, who was originally 
associated with the Tomsk government, 
seems now to have set himself up at 
Harbin as an independent power in Si- 
beria and Manchuria for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Bolsheviki. With him 
are allied certain Russian railroad men 
and financiers and they have provided 
large sums for the purchase of agri- 
cultural machinery for harvesting the 
crops. The Allied ministers at Pekin 
have refused to recognize the authority 
of General Horvath. 

General Semenov, who headed a Cos- 
sack counter-revolution to rescue Si- 
beria from the Bolsheviki, was defeatea 
by them and driven back to Manchuria, 
where he is held on the other side by 
Chinese troops determined to prevent 
the war from extending into their ter- 
ritory. 





Nikolai Lenine, the head 
the Soviet of the Soviet or Bolshe- 

vik Government at Mos- 
cow, in an address that has just 
reached this country, said: 

All the energies of the Soviet power must 
now be concentrated in prolonging the 
breathing spell, in exploiting the antagon- 
isms among the imperialists, and in main- 
taining and strengthening the Soviet power 
until the interposition of the international 
proletariat. We are the defenders of the 
Socialistic Fatherland. But for its defense 
we need a standing army, an orderly Hin- 
terland, and established order in the sys- 
tem of supply. 

In accordance with this conception 
of his duty, Lenine has ordered the mo- 
bilization of a Red Army to defend the 
Soviet republic against its external and 
internal enemies. He regards both the 
landing of Allied troops at Vladivostok 
on the Pacific and at Kola on the Arc- 
tic as invasions of a neutral and peace- 
ful country in contravention of interna- 
tional law. But the landing of the Brit- 
ish, French and American marines at 
Kola was carried with the codperation 
of the local soviets and by the permis- 
sion of Secretary of War Trotzky. Its 
purpose is to protect the stores and 
railroad of the Murmansk coast against 
the Finnish White Guard and Germans 
with whom the Red Guard was recently 
at war. 

The Allied representatives who left 
Vologda because they were warned by 
the Soviet Government that the city 
was to be bombarded tried to go to 
Archangel, but the Soviet there com- 
pelled them to go on to Kandalaska. 

In the place of Count von Mirbach, 
the German Ambassador at Moscow, 
who was assassinated on July 6, the 
German Government has despatched 
Dr. Helfferich, a distinguished financier 
and former Vice Chancellor. In order 
to protect him from the fate of his pre- 
decessor two battalions of German 
troops will be stationed at Moscow as 
an embassy guard. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has taken advantage of the as- 
sassination to rid itself of its enemies 
of the Social Revolutionary Party. 
More than two hundred of these have 
been executed for complicity in the 
crime, among them the revolutionary 
heroine, Miss Spirodonova. P 

Counter-revolutionary movements are 
being put down with great severity by 
the Reds. When they recaptured Yaro- 
slav several thousand of the White 
Guard were drowned in the Volga while 
trying to escape and 350 of those taken 
prisoner were shot. The lower Volga, 
the chief artery of Russian grain traf- 
fic, is under the control of th: Ozecho- 
Slovaks who have seized Samara, Ka- 
zan and Simbirsk, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the Bolsheviki. 


Troubles of 


f Field Marshal von 


nae Eichhorn, the Ger- 

man military com- 
mander in the Ukraine, was assassi- 
nated on July 30. He and his adjutant, 
Captain von Dressler, were driving 
thru the streets of Kiev when a bomb 
was thrown into their carriage from a 
passing cab. Both were mortally 
wounded. The assassin was a Russian 
of twenty-three who had come to Kiev 


the day before from Moscow, commis- 
sioned by his commune to kill the 
Field Marshal. Following so soon upon 
the assassination of the German Am- 
bassador, Count von Mirbach, in Mos- 
cow, it shows the rising tide of hatred 
of German domination in Russia and 
the powerlessness of the Bolsheviki to 
maintain order. General Eichhorn had 
aroused especial animosity in the 
Ukraine by the confiscation of the peas- 
ants’ grain for the use of the German 
armies. When the Rada, the Ukrainian 
National Council, which had made 
peace with Germany at Brest-Litovsk 
and had invited in German military 
aid, proved: not sufficiently subservient 
he dispersed the assembly with Ger- 
man troops and set up a Cossack Het- 
man as dictator. 

A movement to undo the work of the 
revolution and reéstablish the autoc- 
racy with Grand Duke Nicholas as Czar 
has been started by a monarchist con- 
gress at Kiev. There was a bloody 
street fight between the monarchists 
and Bolsheviki on the adjournment of 
the congress. Prof. Paul Milukov, lead- 
er of the Constitutional Democrats, has 
been expelled from Kiev by the Ukrain- 
ian government. 

All of the railroads of Ukraine are 
held up by a strike and the peasant ris- 
ing against the Germans who have been 
commandeering food has assumed vast 
proportions. Over 75,000 peasants are 
now said to be armed and determined 
to overthrow the pro-German govern- 
ment. 


The encouragement given 
by President Wilson and 
the Allies to the national 
aspirations of the Czecho-Slovaks has 
greatly strengthened their resistance to 


The Czech 
Revolt 














Press Iliustrating 
FINLAND TAKES A KING 
Most countries nowadays are trying to get rid 
of kings—but evidently not so Finland. A depu- 
tation sent to Duke Adolf Friedrich of Meckien- 
burg-Schwerin to ask him to accept the throne 
received his prompt acceptance and he set out 
at once for his new kingdom 
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German domination. Dr. von Seydler, 
the pro-German premier of Austria, 
took office the last of June, but before 
July was over he was forced to resign 
and was threatened with impeachment. 
Dr. Stransky, the Czech deputy who 
moved the impeachment of the premier, 
denounced him in the following lan- 
guage in the Austrian parliament: 

One of the greatest hindrances in the 
way of peace is the oppression of small 
nationalities. Not only has President Wil- 
son put that clearly in the foreground in 
his peace utterances, but Burian has also 
recognized it by pointing to the necessity 
of Austria reforming herself. 

Instead of endeavoring to reconcile the 
various races, von Seydler proclaimed the 
German policy and seeks to crown fifty 
years of German terrorism by throwing 
those nationalities as chained slaves to the 
vengeance of the German Moloch. The Ger- 
mans indeed are beginning to perceive that 
their hegemony is approaching its close and 
they wish to set seal on their brigandage by 
the foundation of the German Province of 
Bokemia, and the partition of that country 
is to be the first step toward that end. 

Austria is simply a century old crime 
against the freedom of humanity. It is the 
greatest national duty of the Czech people 
to damage that Austria wherever and 
whenever possible. 

Austria is not a state, but a hideous 
dream of a hundred years; an Alpine load 
of tyranny, and nothing else. Austria is a 
state without patriots and without patriot- 
ism. It is an absurdity. It is a state the 
Czechish soldiers of which have thrown 
themselves against the enemy—to embrace 
thei, to make common cause with them. 

But the motion of indictment was 
voted down by 215 to 162, for the Ukrai- 
nians and some of the Jugoslavs sup- 
ported the Government. The Social 
Democrats attempted to introduce a 
motion demanding that Austria break 
away from the imperialistic policy now 
dominant in Germany and take imme- 
diate steps to secure a democratic peace 
on the principles of no annexations or 
indemnities and the self-determination 
of all peoples. The resolution was re- 
jected. 

Baron von Hussarek, former Minis- 
ter of Education, has been appointed 
premier and promises a business ad- 
ministration without political issues for 
the present. 


The strike in the Brit- 
ish munition works, 
which seemed likely 
to be a serious impediment to the pros- 
ecution of the war, has been brought to 
an end partly because of the indigna- 
tion voiced by the public against such 
unpatriotic action and partly by the 
firm attitude of the Government. The 
strike was precipitated by an embargo 
issued by the Ministry of Munitions to 
“restrict the engagement of additional 
labor by firms already having as large 
a proportion as their munition work 
warrants, having regard to the present 
labor shortage.” This was interpreted 
as an attempt to reduce still further the 
employment of skilled labor and curtail 
the power of the unions. At Birming- 
ham, Coventry, Leeds and other in- 
dustrial centers the workers determ.ned 
to resist the embargo and many of the 
works were closed down for a few days. 
The strikers claimed to have over 
190,000 men out, but according to the 
Government the actual workers did not 


British 
Munition Strike 
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SISTER GETS HER CHANCE TO SERVE 
The War Department’s decision to rescind its rule that the sisters of men in the army shall ne 
forbidden service overseas has just been made after urgent requests from the Red Cross and ihe 
Y. M. C. A., in view of their increasing need for women workers in canteens, camp libraries, 
entertainments and Red Cross activities. These girls are canteen workers of the Red Triangle, 
serving hot soup to the men in a field hospital 


number over 15,000. Premier Lloyd 
George issued a statement that 

They have ceased work, not in pursuance 
of a trade dispute, but in an endeavor to 
force the Government to change a national 
policy essential to the prosecution of the 
war. While millions of their fellow-country- 
men hourly are facing danger and death 
for their country, the men on strike have 
been granted exemption from these perils 
only because their services are considered 
of more value to the state in the workshops 
than in the army. 

This was accompanied by the threat 
that all men who wilfully absented 
themselves from work after the follow- 
ing Monday would be deemed to have 
placed themselves voluntarily outside 
the munitions industry and would there- 
fore become liable to conscription under 
the military service act. At the same 
time the Government offered to appoint 
a committee of inquiry, including rep- 
resentatives of the unions, to investi- 
gate the alleged grievances. This offer 
was accepted by the strikers and most 
of them returned to work on Monday. 


Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord 
Want of the British’ Admiralty, 

gave an encouraging view of 
the shipping situation to the House of 
Commons. A year ago, he said, ships 
were being sunk faster than they could 
be built; now they are being built fast- 
er than they can be sunk. Then _ the 
world’s net loss ‘of shipping amounted 
to 550,000 tons a month, but during the 
last quarter there has been an average 
net gain of construction over destruc- 
tion of 100,000 a month. The sinking 
had been reduced and the building had 
been increased. In Great Britain 159,000 
men are now employed on new construc- 
tion of warships and auxiliaries and 
120,000 on merchantmen. Nearly two- 
thirds as many men were employed on 
merchant ship repairs as on new mer- 


chantmen. On account of the shortage 
of skilled men the Admiralty had de- 
cided to adopt the American custom of 
concentrating upon a simple standard- 
ized ship that could be put together 
with a minimum of skilled labor. 

The total losses for the month of 
June amounted to 275,629 tons, which 
is the lowest of any month since Sep- 
tember, 1916. Of these British shipping 
totaled 161,062 tons and Allied and neu- 
tral shipping 114,567 tons. 

These figures and especially the fact 
that a million Americans had been safe- 
ly brought over aroused criticism in the 
German press against the German Ad- 
miralty for failure to keep its promises 
as to U-boat performances. In reply to 
these complaints Admiral von Holtzen- 
dorff, chief of the German Naval Staff, 
stated that “the Americans have at their 
disposal debarkation ports all the way 
from the north of Scotland to the 
Mediterranean coast of France” and 
U-boats could not be expected “to lvrk 
off all these harbors on the chance of 
being shot at by the strongly protected 
transports, convoyed by fast naval ves- 
sels. The convoys do not come with the 
regularity and frequency of railway 
trains but irregularly at long intervals 
and often by night and in fog.” It was, 
the Admiral said, more profitable to cut 
down the cargo space and destroy war 
material by attacking merchantmen 
rather than troopships. The losses in 
shipping and supplics inflicted by the 
U-boats up to July 1, 1918, amounted to 
$12,000,000,000. 

It was Admiral Holtzendorff who in 
February, 1916, assured the Chancellor 
that unrestricted U-boat warfare would 
force England to sue for peace in six 
months. 

The list of losses for July will doubt- 
less be higher than for June, since it 
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APACHES ON THE KAISER’S TRAIL 
These Indian scouts, who served with the American army in the Mexican expedition against Villa, 
are going after Germans now. They were trained directly under General Pershing 


must include as one item the 33,000 ton 
“Justicia,” the fourth largest ship in 
the world. Various and diverse accounts 
of her destruction have been made pub- 
lic by passengers and sailors of the 
ships in the vicinity. According to some 
the “Justicia” was pursued and per- 
sistently attacked by a squadron of 
eight U-boats for more than twenty- 
four hours and that ten torpedoes were 
discharged at her before she was sunk. 
But the British Admiralty denies that 
the U-boats attack in squadrons and 
that it was a mere accident that one or 
two U-boats happened upon her. 


That the July transport 
of troops reached the 
300,000 mark came last 
week as a big piece of news which oc- 
casioned no surprize. Had it been made 
public four months ago it would have 
been highly sensational—even the 
prophecy of it. But the nation is now 
fully aware of the fact that the great 
American war machine is practically 
in stride—airplanes being the single 
main exception. American troops have 
long been in France—some have ar- 
rived in Italy, and Russia may be next 
to receive quantities of the polyglot 
companies which we are turning into 
the fray. 

Coincident with this news comes an 
announcement by the Shipping Board 
of the year’s progress not only in 
ships but in the completion of a chain 
of shipyards upon whose products rest 
in large part not only the. success of 
the war, but the prosecution of the 
great after-the-war trade program. 
One hundred and eighteen yards are 
now fully finished, and forty-four are 
partly done, twenty-three of the latter 
being more than three-quarters fin- 
ished. One review says: 

Many of these yards have been built from 
the ground up, while the others have been 
extended and enlarged to such a degree 


that many of them amount almost to new 
yards. 


Quantity 
Production 


The building of ships has been such a 
fascinating problem to Americans that they 
have been quick to lose sight of the hercu- 
lean task of organization and development 
which had to precede the construction of 
new vessels to beat the submarine. Back 
of the weekly outputs of tonnage has been 
a long stretch of work, sometimes discour- 
aging, always necessary, which only just 
now is nearing completion. Thirty-seven 
steel yards, which the United States had 
when the war began, have grown to seven- 
ty-two. The old yards have been increased 
from 162 ways to 195, and more are being 
added. Eighty yards for building wooden 
ships are now in operation or nearing com- 
pletion. The rest are for the building of 
concrete ships. 


With Congress practically 
doing no business except 
in so far as its committees 
keep the wheels turning, the central 
fact of interest in legislative Washing- 
ton is finance—past, present and to 
come. The present necessities grow out 
of past obligations and mortgage the 
future. Discussion of the new tax bill 
continues in the chambers of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and 
every day new light is thrown on the 
complex problem as a result of inves- 
tigation. For example, it was found 
last week that the total revenues likely 
to be derived from income and excess 
profits taxes will amount to only $4,- 
340,000,000 instead of the $6,000,- 
000,000 contemplated by the Treasury 
Department as capable of being raised 
from these sources.This means that the 
schedules so far tentatively agreed on 
must be revised. 

A leading member of the committee 
is quoted as follows on this very im- 
portant point: 

It simply means that with the highest 
taxes on incomes and excess profits we have 
been able to agree on we are still $1,500,- 
000,000 short of the amount that everybody 
thought would be raised from those taxes. 
How we are going to make up the defi- 
ciency is more than the committee knows at 
this time. If the Treasury insists on an 
$8,000,000,000 bill, it means that we will 
have to look for new things to tax or will 


have to dig deeper into the incomes and 
excess profits of business. 


Ways and 
Means 


The Ways and Means Committee is 
reported with apparent reliability to 
be considering these proposals: 

Tax of 80 per cent on all net income in 


excess of the 10 per cent exemption, esti- 
mated by the Treasury to yield $2,400,- 
Tax of 40 per cent on all net income in 
excess of exemption of 10 per cent and not 
in excess of 20 per cent, and 80 per cent on 
all net income in excess of 20 per cent esti- 
mated by the Treasury as possible of yield- 
ing $1,750,000,000 

Tax of 60 to 80 per cent on the differ- 
ence between the average per cent of profits 
for the best four of the six years from 1911 
to 1916, inclusive, the years to be selected 
by the corporation, and the profits for the 
taxable year, with a deduction of 10 per 
cent for capital put in since 1916. No esti- 
mate of the revenue to be raised under this 
scheme was made by the Treasury, but it 
was said this tax would affect concerns 
that made large profits before the war as 
well as since the beginning of the war. 


The first step in 
the Railroad Ad- 
ministration’s 
operation of the Cape Cod Canal will 
be the dredging of a 25-foot waterway 
and the restoration of towage facilities 
so that, according to calculations, with- 
in two months water-borne coal for 
New England can be moved thru this 
important short-cut. Coastwise vessels 
will be routed thru the canal, thus 
shortening their trips north and south 
and at the same time rendering them 
less likely to suffer from the depreda- 
tions of submarine and weather. 

To the War Industries Board falls 
the control of the turbine engine in- 
dustry for the period of the war. The 
pressing need for this governmental ac- 
tion was the necessity of allocating to 
the various war-making agencies re- 
quiring land and marine turbines the 
product as soon as manufactured and 
ready for installation. Twenty-one man- 
ufacturers are affected—all making 
turbines over 700 tons. 


Extending 
Government Control 


: The Mooney case led the la- 
= bor news of last week. Gov- 

verted ernor Stephens, of Califor- 
nia, in order that all persons thruout 
the United States might be assured 
that the fullest consideration is being 
given the matter, granted a reprieve 
to Mooney, which will operate as a 
stay of execution till December 13. 
The case is in the Supreme Court of 
California, having been in state courts 
for more than two years. 

Other labor cases of less sensa- 
ticnal interest have been that of the 
Lynn, Massachusetts, works of the 
General Electric Company, where a 
general strike has been in effect for 
more than two weeks. According to 
the strikers, the trouble started be- 
cause several employees were dis- 
charged for union activities. The em- 
ployees have laid their case before the 
National War Labor Board, which was 
scheduled to announce a finding in the 
case of two other plants of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, and Schenectady, New 
York. 

By requiring the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation to grant certain concessions 
to the seamen of the Great Lakes who 
have been threatening to walk out un- 
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less their grievances were attended to, 
Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping 
Board, last week apparently settled 
what promised to be a menacing indus- 
trial situation. 


Politics, with the nearer 
approach of the autumn 
campaign, is assuming a 
prominence in the public prints which 
few expected it to have in this year of 
war. Among the leading issues are pro- 
hibition, woman suffrage and govern- 
ment ownership. Even in the extreme 
wing of the anti-Administration party 
the conduct of the war by the Adminis- 
tration is not, apparently, being used 
with marked success as an issue. More 
emphasis is now being laid on after-the- 
war problems, and the magnificent rec- 
ord of the military branch of the Gov- 
ernment in transporting trained troops 
in unprecedented quantities to France 
has staggered the politicians who hoped 
to make failure to prosecute the war 
vigorously. 

With Congress not in session, out- 
croppings of political warfare have been 
more in evidence of late than for some 
time. The President, roused thoroly to 
the necessity of a Federal amendment 
for woman suffrage, last week took an 
active part in the drive on the Senate 
by making public certain correspond- 
ence between himself and Senator 
Shields of Tennessee, in which the Pres- 
ident declared that he was writing to 
urge the measure because he considered 
its passage at the present time “an es- 
sential psychological element in the con- 
duct of the war for democracy.” 

Among the places where prohibition 
is a very live issue is Missouri. Former 
Governor Folk in his campaign for 
senatorship has raised this issue against 
his opponent. And those in Coggress 
who have placed themselves on record 
as against the nationwide amendment 
are being kept busy explaining in their 
districts or states, as the case may he. 


The Coming 
Campaign 


Our Plans to Cure Surgeon General 
Gorgas has an- 


Disabled Soldiers nounced the com- 


pletion of plans for the physical re- 
construction of disabled soldiers in the 
general military hospitals. These plans 
are formulated with a view to close 
coéperation with the War Department 
Committee on Education and Special 
Service in the work of restoring men 
to full or limited military service, and 
with the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, which is authorized by law 
to provide vocational training for dis- 
abled men after their discharge from 
the army and navy. 

The records of 516 cases treated in 
four hospitals show 134 men able to 
return to full military duty; 210 fit 
for limited service, and 172 who are 
eligible for discharge. In the last group 
12 are classed as helpless or institu- 
tional cases, 121 are able to return to 
their former occupations, and 39 will 
need further training to fit them for 
earning a living. 

General Gorgas states his plan as 
follows: 


_The policy to be followed in these hos- 
pitals is that hereafter no member of the 


military service disabled in line of duty, 
even tho not expected to return to duty, 
will be discharged from service until he 
shall have attained complete recovery or as 
complete recovery as may be expected when 
the nature of his disability is considered. 
In furtherance of this policy. physical re- 
construction is defined as complete mental 
and surgical treatment carried to the point 
of maximum functional restoration, both 
mental and physical. To secure this result 
all methods recognized by modern medicine 
as conducive to cure will be utilized. In 
other words, not only the ordinary means 
of medicine and surgery, including all spe- 
cialties, will be utilized, but also physical 
measures such as are employed under 
physiotherapy, including hydro, electro and 
mechanotherapy, active exercize, indoor and 
outdoor games and passive exercize in the 
form of massage. Provision in the form of 
adequate buildings and equipment for 
physiotherapy shall be adopted in each of 
the hospitals. 


WomentoFin 17, accordance | with 
Shore Jobs for the navy to take 
over control of.all shipping engaged 
in transporting troops and war sup- 
plies, orders have been issued by the 
Navy Department calling several thou- 
sand reservists into active duty, the 
number called being limited only by 
the available facilities for handling 
them at the naval training stations. 

After undergoing a few weeks’ in- 
tensive training the men will be or- 
ganized into crews and will replace 
the civilian sailors now manning the 
troop and supply ships, and the ves- 
sels that are constantly being turned 
over to the navy under its own con- 
struction program. 

At Marine Corps Headquarters or- 
ders have been issued to detach every 
man whose place can be filled by a 
woman. The men will be sent to one 
of the corps’ stations for duty. Simi- 
larly Rear Admiral McGowan, Pay- 
master General of the Navy, has start- 
ed a campaign for the reduction in the 
number of petty officers, yeomen and 
enlisted men who are filling clerical 
jobs in the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts. The Bureau of Navigation, un- 


der Rear Admiral Palmer, was the first 
to undertake this step, as a result of 
which several hundred men will be 
added to the force available for serv- 
ice at sea. 


More revelations of 
the activities of some 
German propagandists 
in the United States came to light last 
week in a statement issued by Deputy 
State’s Attorney General Alfred L. 
Becker in New York. Most of these 
revelations dealt with George Sylves- 
ter Viereck, editor of the Fatherland, 
and alleged to have received $100,000 
for assisting the Kaiser in his Ameri- 
can publicity campaign. Interesting 
items in these disclosures, which form 
a remarkable and hitherto unknown 
chapter of the history of the early 
days of the war, are as follows: 

A series of code letters was written 
to persons in Germany by George Syl- 
vester Viereck, editor of the former 
pro-German Fatherland, which, since 
the United States became a belliger- 
ent, has been known as Viereck’s 
Weekly. These letters were intercept- 
ed before the American declaration of 
war. Since that time, according to 
Viereck’s own admission, he has sent 
mail to Germany thru neutral coun- 
tries. This action, according to the au- 
thorities, is a violation of the trading 
with the enemy act. 

The Viereck code letters, some of 
which were dated in 1916, apparently 
were innocent communications on 
family and personal subjects, but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Becker, they contained 
information of political conditions in 
this country. 

Mr. Becker declined to say whether 
Viereck’s letters since this country en- 
tered the war contained code mes- 
sages. Of the earlier communications, 
he said, one letter dealing with the per- 
sonal affairs of the correspondents gave 
in code a description of American feel- 
ing toward Germany. 


More German 
Propaganda 
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RECOVERING FROM WOUNDS AND SHELL SHOCK 


The fans who believe that baseball will cure anything have a forceful argument in this snapshot 
of American soldiers invalided home and recuperating at Fort McPherson, Georgia 





THE BLACK SNAKES 
Bullard’s Boys at Cantigny 


A Visit to 


The editor of The Independent has just 
returned from a tour of three months 
in the war zone and at the capitals of 
our allies. He visited the French, Brit- 
ish, Belgian, Italian and American 
fronts and inspected training camps and 
hospitals behind the lines. In the two 
previous issues of The Independent Mr. 
Holt described his experiences with our 
boys in the first line trenches. Here he 
tells of his visit to the Yanks at Can- 
tigny. In later issues he will continue 
the story of his tour. 


N last week’s issue of The Inde- 

pendent I recounted my experiences 

back of the lines at Seicheprey in 

the Toul sector, where the 102nd 
Connecticut boys repulsed the Germans 
in a two days’ fight and drove them back 
to their original lines with a loss of 
2000 dead and wounded. That was the 
first real battle that America fought in 
France. 

Five weeks later our 1st Division, un- 
der the command of Major General Bul- 
lard, engaged in America’s second bat- 
tle of the war. This was not a battle of 
defense, but a battle of offense. A little 
salient in front of the village of Can- 
tigny in the Montdidier sector made a 
dent in our line, but on May 28 our 
boys went over the top, took it by storm 
and held it despite seven counterattacks 
by the Germans. 

No wonder this victory sent a thrill 
thru France. The next morning the 
French communiqué spoke of our feat 
as “magnifique,” for had not France 
when she held the sector twice taken 
the town and twice lost it? 

The fight took place while I was mak- 
ing a tour of inspection of the Ameri- 
can communicating lines in the south of 
France. Three days later I happened to 
be at one of the largest American hos- 
pitals—a hospital that then had 5000 
beds and was planning to have 15,000— 
when I learned that some of the wound- 
ed from the battle of Cantigny had 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


arrived the night before and completely 
filled one of the wards. I asked permis- 
sion of the major in command to talk 
with the boys and he readily consented. 
I found them all, even those badly 
wounded, a cheerful lot. They spoke in 
the most glowing terms of the valor of 
their comrades, and all praised their 
officers. One young fellow with a wound- 
ed thigh said they went over the top 
ten paces apart in three lines, the third 
being a mopping line to clean up 
the machine gun nests after the first 
two waves had gone thru. The Germans, 
he said, were great fighters until their 
machine guns were taken away and 
then they quit. They would hide their 
guns in haystacks or even in the tops 
of trees. Gur boys used rifles more than 
the French or British. “And do you 
know,” he added, “when you shoot a 
German he jumps up in the air like a 
rabbit before he falls. But if you want 
a real story just ask that fellow up in 
the third bed to tell you what he did 
with his knife. It will give you an idea 
of the way Germans and Americans 
fight.” 

I walked up to the bed in question and 
there was a tall, rangy looking fellow 
with a broken arm who at first seemed 
a little hesitant to talk about himself. 
But after a little urging he untied a 
handkerchicf at the side of his bed and 
took out a bloodstained knife. “We went 
over the top,” he said, “and after we 
had been fighting a while a small group 
of us came upon a German machine gun 
crew. Instantly they all raised their 
hands and shouted ‘Kamerad!’ ‘We ad- 
vanced to take them prisoners but when 
we got within a few paces of them they 
suddenly opened fire on us. Then I saw 
red. I took my knife and tried it first 
on a wounded German and found out it 
worked and then I tried it on four live 
ones. I killed every one.” 

“Where are you from?” I asked. 
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“From Texas, sir,” he said. 
“TI thought so,” I replied. 
I then walked across the aisle and 


talked with another of the boys, who 


showed me the place where a German 
shell took away part of his ankle. “But 
I got five of them,” he said, “before 
they put.me out of action. We Ameri- 
cans are the fairest men in the world in 
a fight, but when the Germans play un- 
fair, then we give no quarter. The Ger- 
mans now call us boys of the 1st Divi- 
sion the Black Snakes.” 

These were but typical samples of the 
stories told me by these wounded Amer- 
icans at Cantigny. As I left the ward | 
said, “Boys, do you want to get back 
in the trenches and fight some more?” 
and instantly every face in the room lit 
up, while half of the poor fellows actu- 
ally sat up in bed with excitement as 
they chorused their determination to 
get back to their brothers in the front 
line. 

If that was the spirit of our wounded 
boys, what was the spirit of our troops 
still holding the line? I determined then 
and there to visit our renowned Black 
Snakes at Cantigny before I sailed for 
home, and arriving in Paris two days 
later I forthwith made application to 
American headquarters for permission 
to go to the Montdidier sector. . 

It was with the liveliest satisfaction 
that the word came back that Genera! 
Pershing would put an American car at 
my disposal to visit Major General Bul- 
lard and his troops, and that my cousin, 
Captain Gardner Richardson, would be 
assigned to escort me. 

Weleft Paris June 7, ten days after 
Cantigny had been captured. We soon 
passed the outskirts of the city and 
struck the main road to Beauvais. It 
was crowded with marching poilus and 
fleets of automobile trucks, some packed 
with food and ammunition going to the 
front and some empty coming back. We 
stopped at Beauvais for luncheon, where 
we visited the old cathedral, which is 
the tallest and one of the finest in 
France and has a wonderful old clock 
which seems to register everything that 
can be timed—not only seconds, min- 
utes and hours, but days, weeks, months. 
years, centuries, the tides, sunrise, sun- 
set, etc. 

Beauvais, we learned, was bombarded 
almost every night and the entire popu- 
lation moved out into the neighboring 
country districts each evening, sleeping 
in limestone quarries or in the houses 
of friends, and returning again early in 
the morning. We passed a group of 
people on the main street gazing at one 
of the stores that had been smashed 
into splinters during last night’s bom 
bardment. 

At Breteuil we reported at head- 
quarters for instructions, We were told 
to go on to General Bullard’s headquar- 
ters and then to return to Breteuil. 
where we would be put up for the night 
On leaving the town we entered at once 
the war zone with all its incessant move- 
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ment of troops and supplies which had 
grown so familiar to me by this time. 
First we would pass by an aerodrome, 
then little hills of ammunition in the 
open field, each pile separated by 
mounds of earth so that in case one pile 
was hit by a shell it would not explode 
its neighbors. We passed woods where 
cavalry horses were tethered under the 
trees and each little village we went 
thru was crowded with soldiers. We 
finally came to the village where Gen- 
eral Bullard made his headquarters. He 
occupied a large, handsome old chateau, 
approached by a broad, stately gravel 
walk from the gate. The guard woul. 
not permit us to walk up the path, as 
any activity there would be noticed by 
German balloons, but he told us to walk 
under the clump of pine trees that 
flanked the approach. We found the 
usual orderlies waiting at the door 
They ushered us up the great winding 
staircase in the hall to the second floor, 
and there General Bullard’s aide met 
us and said the general was in con- 
sultation with the commander of the 
French division next to ours. 

While we sat waiting a young lieu- 
tenant joined us and we soon engaged 
in conversation. He had been in the 
thick of the battle of Cantigny and 
most readily answered our inquiries 
about it. He said the whole American 
ist Division, supported by five 75mm. 
batteries, 240 guns in all, thirteen tanks 
officered by the French, and a group of 
French flame-throwers to flush the 
Germans out of their cellars and dug- 
out, began before daylight the attack, 
which was preceded by a box barrage. 
The Germans were caught in the bar- 
rage and could not get out nor could 
they be relieved by their comrades out- 
side. We were completely successful in 
taking the town, tho our casualties were 
over 1500 men. The Germans instantly 
reformed and during the next two days 
counterattacked us in seven successive 
waves, but we held them every time. 
I asked the lieutenant if he could give 
me any personal incidents of the fight 
and in response he told me the follow- 
ing stories. While in the midst of the 
battle two of his boys were shot thru 
the leg. He ordered stretcher bearers to 
take them back to the field hospital, but 
they pled so hard to be permitted to go 
on with their comrades that he finally 
said, “Well, if you feel that way, go 
ahead.” He said the Americans use their 
rifles with terrific effect. One American 
actually killed fifteen Germans with his 
gun, and then, hiding behind a rock, 
killed five more with his pistol. Another 
soldier shot so many Germans that he 
actually went crazy with excitement. As 
showing the courage of one soldier vn- 
der the supreme strain of battle, he 
told of an American boy who came into 
the field hospital, trembling with pain 
and weak with the loss of blood. His 
arm was shot in two and was hanging 
by the flesh. He asked the doctor if he 

uld be saved and the doctor replied 
that he thought so. The doctor then put 
the arm in splints so that he could stand 
the journey back to the base hospital. 
Put no sooner was this done than the 
soldier folded his arms, his bandaged 
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General Bullard (center) and General Pershing (right) talking over with some French 
officers the necessary orders preparatory to an early attack to surprize the enemy 


arm resting on the well one, and step- 
ping out into the street where the shells 
were bursting all about, drew himself 
up and said, “Richard is himself again.” 

The French general and his aide then 
came out of General Bullard’s room and 
passed us on their way down the stairs, 
whereupon we were ushered into the 
American commander’s presence. He 
was a tall, handsome, wiry Alabaman 
with a bronzed, leathery complexion be- 
tokening many days spent in the open. 
A more agreeable man on first acquaint- 
ance it has seldom been my privilege to 
meet. He was sitting at his desk study- 
ing maps. His room, which served as 
office and bedroom, was furnished in te 
best French style, with fine old por- 
traits on the wall and.a great bed in 
the middle with rich curtains hang- 
ing down from the canopy above. The 
enormous maps pinned on the walls and 
the general’s saddle and riding boots in 
the corner gave a decidedly military 
aspect to the room. I wish I could ad- 
equately express my admiration for the 
American generals I have met in 
France. They all seem to be young West 
Pointers. General Pershing has appar- 
ently been very wise in selecting them. 
They were mostly all colonels when the 
war began—none of the old bald-headed, 
pot-bellied type of generals who have 
been strutting about the clubs at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the past ten years, 
but lithe young fellows with stout legs 
and durable stomachs—soldiers who 
could hike with the best of the men and 
live on hardtack if necessary. 

After General Bullard had explained 
to us with the aid of the map the sector 


that he was holding, he asked us where 
we were planning to spend the night 
and when we informed him that they 
had told us at headquarters to come 
back to Breteuil, he said, “That is only 
passing the buck. We will keep you here 
with us.” So his aide got a couple of 
cot beds from the attic and put them 
up in the telegraph room and after the 
general’s own orderly had brought us 
a ewer of hot water and we had got 
some of the white dust of France off 
our hands and faces, we went down to 
dianer. As we walked thru the grand 
salon of the chateau to get to the din- 
ing room, I noticed that the two great 
gilded mirrors on either side of .the 
room were smashed in bits. I was told 
that when the Germans came thru the 
town in 1914 they committed this act of 
vandalism. The general and his staff’ 
dined around a great oblong table. An 
enormous piece of tapestry depicting a 
hunting scene covered the entire side 
of the wall over the sideboard. What a 
fine American dinner we had, all washed 
down with the native light wine. 

I found that the general and his of- 
ficers were expecting the Germans to 
make their third great drive right to- 
ward our division that night. Informa- 
tion from recently captured prisoners 
indicated that it was coming. The gen- 
eral had moved up all his reserves near 
the front and had ordered the artillery 
to increase their fire from 200,000 to 
400,000 shells that night so that they 
might pepper the whole German back 
lines and prevent them, if possible, from 
forming for the advance. That little act 
of prepared- [Continued on page 197 





CHARLIE SCHWAB TALKED. TO ME— — 


shipyard is the noisiest BY 
place in the world. At 
least I think so. As soon as you 
pass one of the numerous of- 
ficers and enter the yard all is—pur- 
poseful noise. The plate shop with its 
rushing fires, giant punches, and cyclo- 
pean cranes crawling from one end to 
the other contributes its share. And the 
blacksmith shop and the two material 
yards where thousands of pieces of steel 
are flopped into one pile like the parts 
of a picture puzzle before it is solved 
contribute their share. 

From out a half dozen tall wooden 
scaffolding enclosures the great steel 
things rise, slowly, surely; ships, big 
ships a block long, being born, and the 
noise from each of them is louder than 
the noise from anything else. From 
eight in the morning till twelve at 
night, each ship literally shouts from 
its riveters, caulkers, reamers, fitters. 

It is a glad noise, this song of the 
shipyard, and we workers soon get used 
to it. If we didn’t we wouldn’t be abie 
to contribute to it ourselves. 

One day they told us Schwab was 
going to speak to us; they had also told 
us the day before at our bi-weekly band 
concert that there was to be a double 
launching. 

Neither, I @hink, troubled us much. 
The fact is that when five thousand 
men go to a single place day in and out 
for months to work, it becomes a sort 
of habit. It usually takes a fire, storm, 
noon whistle or some other bit of fatal- 
ism to stop us. So we worked. 

But it was Saturday (and Saturday 
is Pay Day!) and flags were going up 
and the bow of Hull 7 was being swath- 
ed in a mass of red and white and blue, 
and how could there help but be a gay 
spirit in the air! 

The afternoon whistle blew before we 
knew it. As if they were out of breath 
from their strenuous race to 
get to their home in the sea and 


ONE OF THE SHIPBUILDERS 


the man we expected him to be. We 
anticipated a person who would ad- 
dress us magniloquently from the 
front of the high platform, and 
Schwab refused to speak from there. 

We expected Charles Schwab to ad- 
dress the gathering. Instead Charlie 
Schwab talked to me! 

The platform was filled with distin- 
guished and. well drest+ guests. But 
Schwab deserted them, came down off 
the platform and stood on the steps 
surrounded by a bunch of us and shook 
our hands. We were greasy, but it 
didn’t seem to matter. 

“T tell you, boys,” he began, “you’re 
doing a great work here! I know to- 
day’s pay day and I won’t keep you 
long! Wish it was my pay day.” It 
wasn’t two minutes before we were 
laughing with him. 

He was‘ alking to us in our lingo, 
man to man; and he was talking to each 
one of us, all the way thru. 

“No man has ever worked for me— 
but many men have worked with me,” 
he repeated. And then: “If this job is 
to be done, you have got to stand by 
me. Will you do it?” 

“You bet we will, Charlie!” “Sure!” 
“Right!” And it was whole hearted! 

It was not the Director General of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation that 
was speaking, but a man we knew. I 
had never seen even a picture of Schwab 
before, but after hearing him for ten 
minutes I believe I could pick him out 
of any crowd. He looks like a glad friend 
of all the world, and the hard years 
that went into his manufacture do not 
show on the completed product. 

Substantial in build, medium in hight, 
smiling, jovial, bright-eyed and strong- 
handed, you would not take him for a 
man working fourteen hours a day at 
a salary of a dollar a year! 


Perhaps that is the secret of 
his remarkable success, the fact 
that he has no time to worry, that when 
he works he works and when he plays 
he plays, and all the time knows that 
nothing has ever withstood an amiable 
smile provided it was amiable enough. 

I have a sneaking idea that just such 
a smile has dug its way to the very 
bottom of the shipbuilding problem. 
And the very bottom of that problem 
is capital and us—labor. The feud, until 
the war growing more bitter each day, 
has reached its climax in this genera- 
tion. Of course the struggle between the 
workers and employers is foolish. But 
neither labor which is worthy of its 
hire nor capital would budge an inch, 
and so a government which has only 
lately come to believe in efficiency has 
simply taken the matter into its own 
hands and said that there shall be no 
more fighting. 

I don’t know how much the amiable 
smile has had or will have to do with 
it, but the other day we were handed 
a circular signed by the “Ship Building 
Labor Adjustment Board” which read 
in part: 

War conditions have made it necessary 
that all matters relating to wages, hours 
and conditions of employment in all ship- 
yards doing work for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation or the Navy Department be 
referred to the Ship Building Labor Ad- 
justment Board for final settlement. There 
is nothing to be gained by the owners of 
the yards or the employees arriving at any 
agreement. All questions, therefore, should 
be presented to the Labor Adjustment 
Board for adjustment. Such a radical step 
as the establishment of a Government 
board to fix wages at the beginning natural- 
ly may result in confusion. Misinterpreta- 
tion of its award and misapplication of 
classifications are likely to cause trouble, 
but the board wishes to assure every em- 
ployee that the awards will be put into 
effect in their entirety, with justice to all. 
at the earliest possible moment. 

And that, to my way of 





had to rest a while, the row of 
unfinished ships calmed down 
and was quiet. The sun warmed 
the cinders under our feet; and 
the crowd gathered. That 
breath of salt air swept over 
us invigoratingly, and the 
crowd gathered. Then one of 
the tooting engines slid by 
pulling the band along in its 
gala carriage. The band struck 
up a tune—and the crowd 
gathered. 

And along came Schwab. 
Then the crowd cheered; much 
as they cheer any one they 
have expected for some time. 
But to most of us “Schwab” 
meant simply a strange man 
who had been inordinately suc- 
cessful in life and had made 
oodles and vaults full of 
money. We wanted to see this 
man who had somehow pulled 
himself up above the rest of us. 
Full of curiosity, we crowded 





thinking, is going to be the so- 
lution of the long fight between 
labor and capital in the United 
States in each industry. If 
there are going to be any exor- 
bitant profits made, the Gov- 
ernment is going to be the one 
to make them, “with justice to 
all!” It is the beginning of the 
new era. The old internal strife 
is on its last legs, unless all ex- 
pectations fail. Just as the day 
of each nation for itself with- 
out thought of its neighbor has 
passed, so is passing the day of 
each employer and employee 
for himself. . 

This was the tone under- 
neath the smile of Charlie 
Schwab and perhaps the real 
cause for the prolonged ap- 
plause the men gave him as he 
finisied speaking. Then the saw- 
ing began, and in a little while 
without effort the great gray 
ship that towered above us 
began te move with ever in- 








up to the platform. 
But Charles Schwab was not 
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Brown Brothers 


Director-General Schwab (center) talking to Mr. Edison 


creasing speed. Charlie was 
cheering with us. 
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“I TELL YOU, BOYS, YOU’RE DOING A GREAT WORK HERE!” 
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PUTTING A SMILE IN 
THE WAR 


© Press Illustrating 
“KEEP YOUR FEET DRY AND EAT REGULAR” 


Can’t you imagine just how good it seems to the doughboy in barracks 
to read this home talk? Newsy letters that tell him all about the folks 
at home and what they’re doing are the soldier's stimulus to smil- 
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WHY WE CALL THEM “JOLLY TARS” 
The rule laid down a long time ago that 
“all work and no play make Jack a dull 
boy” has never needel to be taught to the 


Jackies of our navy. Sailors are proverbial- 


ly a happy lot; these boys, facing the im- 
mediate prospect of a lease on shore, 
seém determined to make it unanimous 


NO NEED FOR AN INTERPRETER 
Here is a happy interval in the work of 


winning the war—the French girl with the 


sake over her shoulder and the soldier 
carrying the gun don’t speak each other’s 
lungvage, but smiles can say a lot 








AKE MUSIC WITH THEIR 
MEALS 
& nothing left of the piano but 
% One ingenious Ncotchman has 
way to pick out the chords of 
‘our Head Down, Fritzie Boy,” 
and the ather men are getting good fun out 
of his impromptu performance and joining 
in om the chorus lustily tetween their 
nouthfulg’ of hardtack and hot soup 


THEY 
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(©) Uanadian Upoual, jrom M. KL. Berner 
A HAPPY SEND-OFF FROM THE “Y” 
Packed up for a “Blighty” leave these men have just stopped ut a 
canteen of the Canadian Y. M.C. A. for a farewell feed. In supplying 
comfort and good cheer the Red Triangle probably ranks first amony 
all the various agencies that are putting u smile in the war. From 
the time the men enlist until they yet their furloughs after service at 
the front the “‘Y’ is everythi.g” in catering to their comfort 
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THEY WANT TO BE 
SOLDIERS 


Their older brothers are in cantonments or in France, 
and their younger brothers play soldier, so the nation’s 
high school boys, too young for the one and too old for 
the other, have a camp which meets their own needs 


READY —AIM-— 


Even in the summer camps for boys not yet of draft age, the training is of the trench and dug-out 
variety. Military regulations begin immediately upon the boys’ arrival and are strictly enforced 


CAPT. F. L. BEALS, 
COMMANDANT 


Under his direction more 
than 1500 boys are being 
trained this summer at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. The dis- 
cipline is exacting and the 
hours ure long, but the boys 
leave Steever determined to 
have military training in 
their home high schools. 
Attendance at Camp Steever 
is purely voluntary and en- 
tails no obligation for fur- 
ther serrice. But the boys 
leave with a good foundation 
for more advanced instruc- 
tion and a desire for more 




















DOWN WHERE SHELLS ARE THICKEST 


Mr. Stidger is a Y. M. C. A. secretary 
who has just returned from France, 
where he was a member of “The Brew- 
ery Gang,” the pet name that one crowd 
of Y. M. C. A. Secretary Truck Drivers 
gave themselves. They themselves said, 
but nobody else dared say it, “To belong 
to this gang you have to be a man with 
a strong back and a weak mind. None 
others eligible.” It was made up of col- 
lege professors, teachers, preachers, 
business men and truck drivers. They 
lived in an old French brewery; hence 
the name. 

Mr. Stidger when he is at home is the 
pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church in San José, California. He 
was enlisted in the Y. M. C. A. service 
to speak to the soldiers, because he had 
done so in western cantonments. But 
when he got to Paris, to use his own 
words, he “didn’t have the nerve. to 
preach to boys who were enduring dan- 
gers and suffering and death for me 
and mine. I felt that I had nothing to 
say to them. If they would give me front 
line work where I could at least in part 
live with the men, I might preach 
later.” 

And so he came to drive a truck down 
on the front line instead of preaching 
in the camps. With other Y. M. C. A. 
men he worked as stevedore on the big 
trucks, sometimes unloading box cars, 
sometimes building stone roads, some- 
times down under the trucks repairing 
them, sometimes building huts under 
shell fire; always wearing a gas mask 
at “Alert” and a steel helmet every- 
where. 

Several of these secretary drivers 
were gassed, one or two seriously, and 
two died from the effects in France. 
Mr. Stidger himself got a touch of it 
one night coming home after having 
taken a load of supplies down to the 
front line huts. 

The first time Mr. Stidger entered 
the mess of “the Brewery Gang,” “the 
Count,” knowing he was a preacher, 
arose and said, “Gentlemen, ‘Angel 
Face’ is with us.” He admits that he 
didn’t like the name; and wonders why 
they gave it to him. But he didn’t com- 
plain. He just went to work. 


Three weeks after he had entered the 


“Brewery Gang” and had won his way 
with them a new worker came into the 
division. He had been recruited as a 
chauffeur. He was assigned to Mr. 
Stidger’s truck. 

The first morning it was pouring 
down rain and the newcomer was told 
by the chief that he must ride outside 
on the load. He didn’t like this, so he 
said, with considerable profane em- 
phasis: “I’m sick of seeing a lot of 
preachers sitting around do- 
ing nothing! Why don’t you make them 
ride out in the rain?” 

Mr. Stidger took a turn around the 
truck to cool off and then came back, 
took the six-foot bully by the throat, 
backed him up against a wall, and said: 
“You've got to take back what you said! 
I’ve been around here for three weeks 
now and I don’t kick when the rest of 





BY WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


this gang kid me. I take my medicine 
just like the rest of them, for they’re 
men and they have won the right to kid. 
But you have just come and your vile 
remark about the ministers is indica- 
tion that you think we’re a lot of molly 
coddles. You can’t get by with it. Take 
it back, every word of it, or I’ll knock 
you into that snow and mud. Then when 
you get up I’ll knock you down until 
you do take it back. Speak quick!” 

“Ah, that’s all right. I didn’t mean 
it. I take it back,” came from the bully. 

“All right, we'll be friends then,” re- 
plied the secretary. 

Mr. Stidger sayg that he was 
ashamed of himself all day. He was 
ashamed that he had lost his temper, 
even with the provocation that he had. 
He didn’t get back from “down the 





“ANGEL FACE” 
Mr. Stidger on his way to the front 

















“GYP THE BLOOD” 
How he looked after three weeks’ service 


line” until late. The rest of the gang 
were at mess when he came in. He did 
not like to face them. 

Evidently the word had been passed 
down the line that “Angel Face” was 
all off, for when he entered the mess 
hall that night, muddy and dirty from 
a twenty-mile drive, “the Count” arose 
and said, “Gentlemen, Gyp the Blood.” 
The name stuck. 


OME of the experiences that one 
has in France stand out like the 
silhouettes of mountain peaks 
against a crimson sunset. 

Among the physical silhouettes, there 
was that morning, when the news came 
that the first division of American 
troops, in answer to Pershing’s offer to 
the Allies in the big drive, was to march 
overland into the Somme line. Our 
allies needed us. They called. We an- 
swered. 

It was a thrilling sight to come upon 
suddenly. We were looking down upon 
its marching columns from the brow of 
a hill. Then after seeing it from this 
eminence, we drove along this wind- 
ing unbroken column of humanity all 
day long until darkness fell. All day 
long in a Ford Camionet, riding past 
that division’s ammunition wagons, past 
its machine gun “outfits,” past its 
great artillery units, past its thousands 
of “doughboys,” past its crunching 


‘trucks, past its cleancut officers astride 


their horses, past its supply trains, past 
its flags and banners, past its kitchen 
wagons, past its office trucks with men 
busy at their clerical work as the army 
marched overland; seeing it stop to eat 
by the roadside; seeing it shoulder its 
rifles; seeing its ambulance and Red 
Cross groups; seeing its khaki clad 
American boys, winding thru the val- 
leys, and up the hills and over the white 
stone bridges, thru the villages, many 
in which American soldiers had never 
been before, welcomed by the weeping 
people as the “saviors of France”; see- 
ing its pathway strewn with the flowers 
of spring by countless little French chil- 
dren, and with the welcome and the 
tears of French women in black; see- 
ing it march along the French streams; 
this was a sight to stir the pride of any 
American to the point of reverence. 

There it was, the American army, 
marching to its place at the focus of 
the history of democracy; marching 
with head’ up, with eyes to the fore, 
unflinchingly; but silently. 

All day long we heard no singing; no 
shouting. Men may sing as they are 
marching into cantonments, or as they 
board the transports for France; they 
may sing in rest billets, but they were 
not singing that day as they marched 
into the Somme line. One heard no loud 
talking. One heard only the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of marching feet, and the 
rumble of the great trucks, the patter 
of horses’ hoofs on the hard French 
roads. That army of American men 
knew that the task on which it was en- 
tering was a man’s task. 
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Another physical silhouette. A _ sil- 
houette of silence: It was after mid- 
night on the Toul line. We were driv- 
ing back from the front. The earth was 
covered with a blanket of snow. Every- 
thing was white. We were moving cau- 
tiously, because, with the snow over 
everything, it was hard to tell where 
the icy road left off and the ditches be- 
gan; and those ditches were four feet 
deep and a big truck is hard to get out 
of a hole. Then there were no lights, 
for we were too near the boche bat- 
teries. 

“Halt!” rang out suddenly in the 
night and a sentry stepped into the 
middle of the road. 

I got down tofind out what he wanted. 

“There are fifty truck loads of sol- 
diers going into the trenches tonight 
and they are coming this way. Drive 
carefully, for it is slippery.” 

In a few moments we came to the 
first one and passed it. A hundred yards 
farther we came to the second one, 
loaded down with American boys. Their 
rifles were stacked in the front of the 
truck, and their helmets made a solid 
steel mass over the trucks. One by one, 
fifty trucks, loaded with American sol- 
diers, passed us. One can hardly im- 
agine that many American boys any- 
where without some noise, but the im- 
pressive thing about that scene was 
that not a single word, not a sound of 
a human voice came from a single one 
of those fifty trucks. The only sound to 
be heard breaking the silence of the 
night was the crunching of the chained 
wheels of the heavy trucks in the snow. 
We watched that strangely silent pro- 
cession for an hour, as it crept up over 
a snow-covered hill and disappeared. 
Not a single sound of a human voice 
had broken the silence. 

But these physical silhouettes are not 
the only ones that stand out. There are 
the memories of the men who serve. 

A newspaper paragraph in a Paris 
paper said of a Y. M. C. A. secretary, 


“Dale was last seen just before the 
Germans entered the village, gathering 
together a crowd of little children, try- 
ing to get them to a place of safety.” 

Dale has never been seen since and 
that was two months ago at the begin- 
ning of the last German drive down 
near Noyon, but those who knew this 
manly American lad best say unani- 
mously, “That was just like Dale. He 
loved the kiddies. You could see him 
any time with a bunch of French chil- 
dren around him or with one on his 
lap. He was always talking about his 
own kiddies and showing us their pic- 
tures and telling us about their cute 
doings back at home as his wife wrote 
to him.” 

No monument will ever be erected to 
Dale, but most of us would rather have 
the monument of that simple paragraph 
in the French dispatches, “The last seen 
of Dale he was gathering together a 
crowd of little children”’—most of us 
would rather have died in such service 
than to have lived to be a part of the 
marching army which is one day soon 
to enter the streets of Berlin. That 
was a man’s way to die! 

I know a Y. M. C. A. secretary who 
in America is the General Secretary 
of one of the largest Y. M. C. A. or- 
ganizations in one of the largest east- 
ern cities. He has always had two hob- 
bies. One is seeing men made whole; 
and the other has been fighting ciga- 
rets. Never bigger fists or more deter- 
mined fists pounded down the walls that 
were ‘building themselves up around 
American youth in the cigaret indus- 
try. He was militant from morning tiil 
night in his crusade against cigarets. 
Some of his friends thought he was a 
fanatic. He even lost friends because 
of his uncompromising antagonism to 
the cigaret. 

But the last time I heard of him he 
was in a front line dugout. This was 
near Chateau Thierry. The boys were 
coming and going from that awful fight. 


Men would come in one day and be dead 
the next. He had been with them for 
months and they had come to love him 
in spite of his fighting their favorite 
pastime. They knew him for his un- 
compromising antagonism to cigarets. 
They loved him none the less for that 
because he did not flinch. Neither was 
he narrow about selling them. He sold 
them because it was his duty, but he 
hated them. 

Then for three days in the midst of 
the Chateau Thierry fighting the 
matches played out. Not a match was 
to be had for three days. The boys were 
frantic for their smokes, for the nervous 
strain was greater than anything they 
had suffered in their lives. The shelling 
was awful. The noise never ceased. 
Machine gun fire and bombing by planes 
at night kept up every hour. Boys saw 
lifelong friends fall by their sides every 
hour of the day and night. They needed 
the solace of their smokes. 

Their secretary found two matches 
in his bag. He lit a cigaret for a boy 
and the match was gone. Then he used 
the other one. Then he did a magnifi- 
cent piece of service for which his name 
shall go down forever in the memory 
of those lads. Forever shall he hold 
their affections in the hollow of his 
hands. He proved to those boys that his 
sense of service was greater than his 
prejudices. He kept three cigarets go- 
ing for two days and two nights on the 
canteen beside him; smoking them him- 
self in order that that crowd of boys 
coming and going into the battle, in 
and out of the underground dugout, 
might have a light for their own ciga- 
rets during the few moments of respite 
that they had from the fight. 


“What a thrill went down the line,” 


a captain said to me, “when that news 
got to the boys out there in the woods 
fighting.” One boy told me that a fel- 
low he told wept when he heard it. An- 


other said, “Good old ——! I knew he: 


had the guts!” [Continued on page 202 
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“We were looking down upon the marching columns of khaki clad American troops, winding thru the valleys and into the villages” 
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A NEW ERA IN EDUCATION 


high official in Washington re- 
cently said that he was con- 

cerned at the report of a large 
number of desertions among 

the American troops in France until 
he learned that they were desertions 
from the rear te the front. Men in the 
noncombatant branches of the service, 
in their eagerness to be at the fighting 
line, dropt their important tasks of 
maintaining the continuous flow of 
men and munitions or of railroad con- 
struction and sought an opportunity 
to fight. We needed, said the official, 
therefore, two terms, so as to distin- 
guish desertions forward from deser- 
tions backward. American education 
when the war broke experienced many 
desertions forward, but few backward. 

Eighty per cent of the officers of 
the National Army are said to be col- 
lege men. Hundreds of college pro- 
fessors are engaged in technical work 
for the Government in Washington. 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Food Conser- 
vation, Liberty Loans, all have made 
large drafts on the energy and enthu- 
siasm and leadership of college offi- 
cials. Student attendance has been .re- 
duced 25 to 50 per cent. 

All of this has created the impres- 
sion that American education was 
either stunned by the war or lacking 
in initiative ard leadership, whereas 
the fact was that educators had simply 
run out of the main tent when the 
aeroplane of war swept by, and were 


not concerning themselves primarily 
with education for the moment. Nor is 
it for the interest of mankind that 
every teacher should be an Archime- 
des. 


Undoubtedly, too, education shared 
the inevitable bewilderment of a large 
part of the American people, when a 
generation taught to believe that 
Europe and America were two distinct 
worlds, and that, so far as America 
was concerned at least, war was al- 
most obsolete, tried to adjust them- 
selves to the fact that America was 
not only in a European war but des- 
tined to be the determining factor in 
the greatest war the world had ever 
seen. This bewilderment was increased 
by the sudden appearance of a terror- 
ism which showed a disposition to 
trample upon the right of free speech 
and free press, and even of private 
opinion, revealing in a single flash 
how far the country had traveled 
along the road toward Bolsheviki law- 
lessness and mob tyranny and away 
from constitutional guarantees and 
those fundamental principles which 
alone make self-government possible. 
Don Quixotes appeared tilting at 
sound windmills of music and lan- 
guage, and snobbery tried to substi- 
tute for democratic freedom a sacro- 
Sanct democracy sans peur et sans 
reproche. 

The first year of war had not 
passed, however, before Education 
found herself and came to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that her task in this 
war at least, whatever may have been 
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true of other wars, was not to lock up 
the little red schoolhouse and shoulder 
a gun, nor even to leave the door un- 
locked and spend most of the time 
running the bank across the way, the 
hospital down the street, the grocery, 
or the local newspaper. She discovered 
that whatever unessential industries 
there may be for war, education is not 
one of them. Her scouts abroad came 
back with the message from France 
out of her three years’ experience: 
“Above all things, do not let the effi- 
iency of your schools be impaired.” 
England, Scotland, Canada sent the 
word: “Profit by our mistakes. Be 
warned by our empty colleges, and 
our shortage of all trained man 
power.” 

As education saw the complicated 
mechanism of war gradually linking 
itself together and taking up the load, 
she recognized that not reserves of 
man power alone would win the war, 
but that it must also be reserves of 
brain power. Ina scientific world, war, 
too, is science, and the old contrast 
betgveen the research student Archi- 
medes who solves his mathematical 
problem and the ignorant soldier who 
swings his sword disappears. Higher 
mathematics is the most practical 
thing in the world today, unless it be 
theoretical chemistry and physics, if 
we may judge by their immediate 
results. It is no mere chance, there- 
fore, that for the first time in history 
education is in closer relation to the 
Department of War than to any other 
department of Government. 

What, then, has education been 
about the last year? In the first place 
it has merged individual interests in a 
common cause. Last fall there were 
suggestions here and there that Edu- 


cation ought to organize for joint ac- 
tion. This feeling found official expres- 
sion in the resolution of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges last Janu- 
ary, before the coal holidays and gov- 
ernment railroad operation had made 
federal administrators quite so unpop- 
ular, declaring in favor of a Federal 
Administrator for Education whose 
function shoutd be to codérdinate the 
demands of government upon educa- 
tion, and, secondly, an organization of 


_the educational interests and institu- 


tions in a war council, which should 
be able to give effective expression to 
educational public opinion in the af- 
fairs of the nation. A two-day con- 
ference of a dozen educational lead- 
ers in Chicago was followed by ad- 
journment to Washongton, consulta- 
tion with Government officials and 
with congressional leaders, more wide- 
ly representative conferences, and, 
finally, the organization of the 
Emergency Council on Education, 
which was to be an organization not 
of individuals or of institutions, but 
an organization of organizations, each 
national in scope and each representa- 
tive of institutions rather than of indi- 
viduals. Each national association was 
to have one representative and one 
vote, and the membership fee was 
fixed at $100 « year. Donald J. Cow- 
ling, president of the Association of 
American Colleges, was made presi- 
dent, and P. L. Campbell, vice-presi- 
dent and acting president of the As- 
sociation. of State Universities, was 
made secretary and treasurer, while 
the executive committee was made up 
of these two und the representatives 
of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, the Catholic Educational 
Association, and the department of 
superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The organization 
thus inaugurated has added to itself 
until now it is composed of twenty na- 
tional associations as members, and 
several organizations of an educa- 
tional character, but not representa- 
tive institutions, as associate members. 
Recently it has amended its name by 
a change from Emergency Council on 
Education to American Council on 
Education, partly because it had been 
in operation long enough to discover 
that such an organization would be 
needed not only for the present 
emergency but permanently, and 
partly because the original name 
threatened to prove an embarrassment 
in its international relations. 

About the same time that the coun- 
cil was organized two other new edu- 
cational activities got under way. The 
War Department, as well as the col- 
leges, had come to realize that there 
must be some more definite agency for 
handling the relation of the war to 
education, and the same day on which 
the council was organized the War De- 
partment created the Special Commit- 
tee of the War Department on Educa- 
tion and Special Training composed of 
three officers, one a representative of 
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the General Staff, one a representa- 
tive of the Provost Marshal General, 
and one a representative of the Ad- 
jutant General, together with a civil 
ian advisory committee of five mem- 
bers representing respectively colleges 
and universities, technical schools, 
corporation schools, the Bureau of 
Education, the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, to which have 
since been added representatives of 
Land Grant Colleges, and of Labor. 
The advisory committee was fortunate 
in securing as chairman Dr. Charles R. 
Mann, to whose farsighted planning 
much of the progress of these last 
months has been due. 

A week or two later, when the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association met at 
Atlantic City, a committee on the na- 
tional emergency in education was ap- 
pointed, which was later merged with 
a committee already appointed by the 
National Education Association under 
the title Commission on the National 
Emergency in Education, with Profes- 
sor George D. Strayer as chairman. 

These three agencies have been op- 
erating with headquarters in Washing- 
ton for six months, and the spirit in 
which they have approached their 
tasks, the ready response they have 
received from the institutions and ed- 
ucational leaders of the country, and 
the ideals which they have set before 
themselves mark the dawn of a new 
era in American education. 


HE characteristics of the new move- 

ment may be briefly summed up 
as a recognition of the national and 
international significance of education 
in the present emergency and after 
the war; the determination to give 
education the place in our government 
and national life which American 
leaders from Washington down have 
prescribed for it, but never achieved; 
a consciousness of the strength resi- 
dent in the educational forces of the 
country when properly organized; and 
a willingness, hitherto unknown, to 
subordinate institutional and personal 
advantage to national welfare. 

There ought perhaps to be men- 
tioned the organization of another 
educational agency at Washington 
which is full of promise and which we 
owe also to the necessities of the war, 
and that is the National Research 
Council, presided over so ably by Dr. 
Hale, an organization designed to 
unify scientific research in the na- 
tional interest. It operates with the 
quasi-official status granted by Con- 
gress in the charter of the National 
Academy of Sciences at the time of 
the Civil War, and seeks to retain the 
advantages of private management 
‘combined with government recogni- 
tion. So closely related has been the 
work of these four organizations the 
last six months, so harmonious and co- 
operative the spirit of their personnel, 
that it would be difficult to apportion 
to each its just measure of recognition 
for its share in the various educa- 
tional measures of the last half year. 
What now are some of the projects 





on foot? First, the Students’ Army 
Training Corps. The inauguration of 
this plan marks a great achievement 
in the American conduct of the war. 
It is something entirely new in war- 
fare, and could only have come into 
existence in a Department of War 
which reflected the true spirit of de- 
mocracy and was willing to work 
horizontally, coéperatively rather than 
vertically—autocratically, a depart- 
ment also which does not find thinking 
too fatiguing an occupation, and 
which is endowed with the clear head- 
ed patience which is willing to take 
infinite trouble if thereby all the 
forces of democracy can move for- 
ward harmoniously together. In a 
word the Students’ Army Training 
Corps mobilizes all the forces of 
American education with true and sin- 
cere codperation between the soldier 
and the teacher, because it is based on 
a recognition of the fact that gener- 
ally speaking the type of mind pro- 
duced by college training is the best 
officer material for the line, while the 
technically trained man is absolutely 
indispensable for the building and 
operating of ships and railroads, the 
manufacture of munitions and gases, 
and the invention of those new tech- 
nical devices which make aeroplane 
ard submarine effective, or which pro- 
tect against their attacks. It gives due 
recognition to the desire of the spir- 
ited boy of eighteen to get into the 
army as a volunteer, to the fact that 
public opinion lags behind experience 
and still thinks in terms of the Civil 
War, when the boy who wanted to 
fight could take his gun and go and 
do effective service, and which there- 
fore does not yet sustain as it should 
the boy who follows the course 
marked out for him by the comman- 
der-in-chief, rather than that of the 
vociferous recruiting officer, sticking 
to his books until his country can use 
him in a way that really counts. Un- 
der this plan we shall have universal 
military training on a volunteer basis 
so far as college men are concerned. 
Practically the entire 120,000 college 
men of the country will be enlisted 
this fall in the army or navy, and will 
wear the regular uniform while at col- 
lege. They will constitute a distinct 
ecrps of the army on equal footing 
with infantry, artillery, quartermas- 
ters, aviation, and the rest. They will 
combine college study and military in- 
struction in the ratio of about 3 to 1, 
and will undergo a sifting and sorting 
process which will produce an unfail- 
ing supply of the men needed as offi- 
cers, physicians, shipbuilders, chem- 
ists, physicists, psychologists, and all 
the technical services. 

Incidentally it will mold the educa- 
tion to the necessities of war. It will be 
the white hot electric wire running 
thru every college, technical school 
and university in the country, render- 
ing education plastic, precipitating 
dross, liberating ozone. It will achieve 
this result not by militarizing the col- 
leges, nor by educationalizing the mil- 
itary machine, but by a reasonable co- 
operation for which we have a guar- 








antee in the appointment of President 
Maclaurin of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology as Director of Col- 
lege Training. 

The task of persuading the boy to 
go to college and enlist in the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps, and of 
enlightening public opinion so that it 
will sustain and honor the boy for 
taking this step, has been undertaken 
by the American Council on Education 
thru its Committee on Students’ War 
Service, of which President Vinson of 
the University of Texas is chairman. 
A campaign has been begun with the 
sanction of the National Council of 
Defense and under the immediate 
direction of Dr. Robert Kelly, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges. A prominent col- 
lege president in each state has ac- 
cepted the position of state director. 
The campaign will explain itself to the 
public in the near future. 

The second definite step of these 
six months is the crystallization of 
educational opinion in favor of a Na- 
tional Department of Education with 
a secretary occupying a seat in the 
President’s Cabinet, and the drafting 
of definite bills for this purpose by 
both the-N. E. A. Commission and a 
special committee of the American 
Council working in close codéperation. 
It is recognized that a far reaching 
constructive step of this kind may 
have to wait until the war is won for 
its fulfillment, but on the other hand 
England, with all her war problems, 
has found time for a remarkable Ed- 
ucation Bill, and it is the belief of 
those who have watched the attempts 
to deal with educational problems 
which the war has created with the 
present machinery of government, that 
not only is the country ready for defi- 
nite action now, but that the exigen- 
cies of the war will demand action be- 
fore another year has passed. If the 
matter is not determined before 1920 
on a nonpartizan basis, each of the 
great political parties will try to make 
pelitical capital out of a big, broad 
education plank in its campaign plat- 
form. 

The third step is in regard to in- 
ternational educational relations. The 
National Research Council has al- 
ready secured the appointment of sci- 
entific attachés at some of the leading 
embassies. Part of the plan for the 
National Department of Education is 
that it shall have the same right as 
the Army and Navy Departments to 
maintain attachés at foreign embas- 
sies, to give us information regarding 
foreign education and national ideals 
and to give to foreign countries a cor- 
rect interpretation of what we teach 
and believe as a nation. 

American colleges have offered schol- 
arships providing not only free tuition 
but free board and room for 200 French 
girls and the arrangement has been 
welcomed by the French Government. 
A special committee of the American 
Council, with Professor Schofield, of 
Harvard, as chairman, is at work on 2 
comprehensive scheme which will de- 
velop closer [Continued on page 203 
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How I Learned to Read 
Character at Sight 


The Strange Adventure of Carlton Steele 


“That man is a band leader,” said 
the lady in white, turning casually 
in her steamer chair. “And his com- 
panion is the man who owns the 
band.” 


I had overheard the little group on 
the deck of the Mauretania discuss- 
ing—as is the pleasant habit of ocean 
travelers the first day out—who their 
two rather distinguished-looking fel- 
low travelers might be who had kept 
themselves so aloof since we sailed 
from Southampton. 


From the looks of blank amaze- 
ment on the faces of the lady’s com- 
panions, and from their exclamations, 
it dawned on me that she was telling 
what these men were without having 
the faintest idea who they were. 


“You know who she is, don’t you?” 
said my traveling mate, Dr. Allen. 
“She is the most famous Character 
Analyst in the United States—Dr. 
Katherine M. H. Blackford. Let me 
introduce you,” said he, moving over 
from the rail. 


And at that moment began what I 
consider perhaps the most remarka- 
ble—and profitable—experience of 
my whole life. 


“Mr. Steele, I don’t know either of 
them from Adam,” said Dr. Black- 
ford with a gleaming smile and a 
twinkle of her keen, dark eyes, “but 
I am sure that my conclusion is cor- 
rect.” 


Sure enough. We checked up Dr. 
Blackford that same evening and 
found that the two “mysterious 
strangers” were—who do you think? 


Why, no other than the Leader of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the President of the Corporation 
owning the orchestra (the “band 
leader” and the “owner of the 
band”). 


When I congratulated Dr. Black- 
ford on her quite unbelievable feat 
she said, “Mr. Steele, you could do 
that just as easily as I do, if you 
would only take the pains. Really 
you could. There is no trick about 
it, or second sight, or any such rub- 
bish. 

“It is just knowing how to size up 
people by looking at them, and study- 
ing in one swift but careful survey 
their features and physique and ges- 
tures and habit of conversation. 


“Tt all seems so simple that I often 
wonder why every normal man or 
woman cannot do the same thing. 


“But I have taught thousands of 
people how to read and analyze char- 
acter—all the way from office and 
factory employees to state governors, 
owners of large newspapers and cor- 
poration heads.” 


* * * + 


Right there I made up my mind 
that whatever else I did when we 
landed in New York, I would invest 
five dollars in Dr. Blackford’s popu- 
lar course in “Reading Character at 
Sight,” which I learned her publish- 
ers, the Independent Corporation, 


were now marketing nationally as a 


far-reaching educational service. 


Five dollars! Why, I tell you that 
Course has been worth five thousand 
dollars to me already. In seven fasci- 
nating lessons I have discovered how 
to tell what a man is like from what 
he looks like. In fact I got the real 
secret of it in the first lesson, right in 
my own home. 


As a result I am getting to be a judge 
of character to an extent I never 
dreamed was possible. 


Honestly I never knew people before. 


It is a positive revelation to be able 
to “look right through people,” as the 
old ge? goes, and be able by apply- 
ing Dr. Blackford’s simple method to 
tell what people really are—under the 
surface. 


Knowing now the peculiar qualities 
of the men or women I meet in business 
—by observing them closely—I know 
how to deal with them more success- 
fully; how to say the right thing; how 
to influence them effectively; how to in- 
terest them; how to meet them in a 
business transaction, or a discussion, 
and secure every proper advantage. 


How many times have you said: 
“Oh, if I had only known him (or her) 
then as I do now! How different it 
all might have been.” 


Dr. Blackford’s lessons will save you 
from any such painful experience as 
this. Her method is simple and accu- 
rate and amazingly easy to master—be- 
cause it is not drudgery but just a fas- 
cinating game of “sizing people up.” 

It is not guesswork, but a sensible 
and scientific application of physical 
and Racor or wl laws that govern hu- 
man character and actions. 

Photographing character! Sounds 
as strange as aviation and wireless did 
a few years ago, doesn’t it? Yet that 
is precisely what Dr. Blackford’s les- 
sons teach you to do. 

Men and women of all conditions 
have come to her for knowledge about 
themselves. Heads of large corpora- 
tions, engineers, physicians, bankers, 


educators have studied her course and 
profited thereby. 


I see now why so many thousands 
have sought Dr. Blackford’s guidance 
in solving the greatest problems of their 
business and their every-day lives. 


I see why she has been sought as 
counsellor by such concerns as the Scott 
Paper Company, Baker-Vawter Com- 
pany, Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Company and scores of other 
great concerns. . 


Dr. Blackford has a wonderful mes- 
sage and for the first time it has been 
put into a popular home-study course 
of seven lessons at a price within the 
reach of all. 

Do not fail to send for it. It won’t 
cost you a penny to look it over. 

When you have spent a half hour 
with that wonderful first lesson, and 
see where you come in, I strongly an- 
ticipate that your verdict will be like 
that of Mr. L. E. Hawley, of Grand 
Rapids, who wrote: 


“If I had known ;ears ago what I 
have learned already from Dr. Black- 
ford’s Course, the knowledge would 
have been worth a thousand times the 
price of these lessons to me.” 


Dr. Blackford has shown me a hun- 
dred other letters like this from her 
grateful pupils. She has thousands 
more. 

So why wait another minute? 


CARLTON STEELE 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Cor- 
poration that once you have seen Dr. 
Blackford’s Course in “Reading Char- 
acter at Sight” you will want to keep 
it, that they are willing to send the en- 
tire Course to you on free examination. 


Send the coupon for it now—or write 
a letter and it will be sent you charges 
prepaid. 

If you are not entirél 
the Course, send it bac 
owe nothing. 


If, on the other hand, you like it as 
do thousands of others who have used 
Dr. Blackford’s Course with immense 
profit to themselves, send $5 in full pay- 
ment. 


You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon, be- 
fore this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


satisfied with 
and you will 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Corporation 
Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harter's Weekly) 


Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of 
seven lessons called Reading Character at Sight. 
I will either remail the Course to you within 
five days after its receipt or send you $5 
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Women Wanted 


N Women Wanted, by Mabel Potter Dag- 

gett, there is interest for every woman 
living in these times of war and changes, 
for it teems with facts about her ; 
woman in war, in industry, in the profes- 
sions, in business, and in the readjusted 
home. The book describes the altered posi- 
tion of women of all classes in America and 
Europe, with emphasis on England and 
France, where the effects of the war have 
been greatest. 

In a chatty and amusing style Mrs. Dag- 
gett gives her experiences in the belliger- 
ent countries where she collected her data. 
Everywhere she is imprest with the mar- 
velous work of the ‘woman behind the 
man behind the gun,” and in five dramatic 
chapters she describes the war work of the 
women. These pages are alive with en- 
thusiasm and illustrated with dramatic 
examples. 

Who is it that is feeding and clothing and 
nursing the greatest armies of history? See that 
soldier in the trenches? A woman raised the 
grain for the bread, a woman is tending the 
flocks that provided the meat for his rations 
today. A woman made the boots and the uni- 
form in which he stands. A woman made the 
shells with which his gun is loaded. A woman 
will nurse him when he’s wounded. A woman’s 
ambulance may even pick him up on the battle- 
field. A woman surgeon may perform the opera- 
tion to save his life. And somewhere back home 
a woman holds the job he had to leave behind. 

ere is no task to which women have not 
turned today to carry on civilization. For the 
shot that was fired in Serbia summoned men to 
their most ancient occupation—and women to 
every other. 

With a background of woman's past 
struggles to gain a place of equality with 
man Mrs. Daggett contrasts the welcome 
woman now finds in all departments of 
civil life. With eager enthusiasm she de- 
scribes the skill and proficiency exhibited 
by women in all their undertakings. Her 
hopes of the future are high for she sees 
reorganized economic and social conditions 
for women and children, and, crowning all, 
the new freedom for women which she 
terms woman's “paradise regained,” and of 
which she says: “It may even, I think, have 
been worth this war to be there.” 


Women Wanted, by Mabel Pctter Daggett. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50, 


Games That Train 


HERE ure few things more pitiful in 

the world than a child who fails to de- 
velop as rapidly as other children of its 
own age. This can frequently be overcome 
and always alleviated by proper training, 
and in this training as well as in the train- 
ing of normal children, there is nothing of 
more value than games. Hilda A. Wright- 
son has gathered together those games 
which she bas found useful during her long 
experience in child work. 

The games are played with material eas- 
ily procurable by any one; bean bags, 
blocks, hoops, flags, blunt-pointed scissors 
and colored paper. They may begin when 
the child is three years old and are to be 
played in one hour sessions of alternating 
active and inactive games with no varia- 
tion in the playing, as this tends to con- 
fuse the child’s mind. Of such homely but 
often difficult processes as the putting on 
of wraps, Miss Wrightson makes a game, 
which consists in placing the clothing on 
chairs in front of the children who race to 
complete the task. They are taught to fas- 
ten their shoes in the same manner and 
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all this time concentration is being devel- 
eped in the spirit of play. The clever com- 
bination of mental and manual training 
ruakes the games double valuable. The book 
should find a grateful reception from moth- 
ers and teachers, and especially from the 
volunteer workers in the city’s playgrounds. 


Games for Children’s Development, by Hilda 
A. Wrightson, Prospect Press, Inc. $1.50. 

















Sergeant Ruth Farnam, of the Royal Ser- 
bian Army, is one of the American women 
whose war work began long before their 
own country had entered the conflict 


Serbia at Bay 


ORE than a mere account of personal 

experience, A Nation at Bay cannot 
be classified as another of those endless 
war books. Even more than an appeal 
for a stricken country, it is the cry 
of civilization against barbarism, and those 
who read cannot lay down the book un- 
stirred. The book breathes of the wonder- 
ful personality of this American woman, 
Sergeant Ruth Farnam, of the Royal Ser- 
bian Army, who has been decorated with 
three different orders for valor and service, 
and who has the unique honor of being the 
first woman of any nationality to enter re- 
conquered Serbian territory. 

The author says in her preface that she 
has tried to express the deep emotion, the 
admiration and the respect, which the sight 
of Serbia’s great courage aroused in her, 
and that because her whole heart is in this 
book, she offers it with the hope that it 
may increase the awakening interest in our 
brave ally. Her book cannot fail in its mis- 
sion. She paints so poignantly the picture 
of tortured but unconquerable Serbia, with 
her heroic men and brave women, that 
those among us who, in ignorance of, rather 
than in indifference to, the intense suffer- 
ing of this country and its gallant fight for 
us, have not yet given their share, will 
respond generously. 

Unless this war ends favorably for us, Serbia 
will be but a memory and her brave and splendid 
people will die out, butchered by the cruelest 
and most vindictive enemy the world has ever 
known. Serbia, who held the gates on the East, 
as Belgium did on the West, unti] the armies of 
Ergland and France could take their stand; 
Serbia who, like Belgium, has been crucified and 


today is gasping out her life under the tortures 
of our enemies! 


A Nation at Bay, by Sergeant Ruth S. Far- 
nam. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50, 


Personal Efficiency 


Efficiency is the ratio of useful work, or of 
effect produced, to the energy expended, or out- 
lay made in producing it. 

Personal efficiency can best be attained 
by training the individual mind, the indi- 
vidual will, and the individual body whose 
members carry out the directions of the 
tind and will. This means applying psychol- 
ogy to the problem of gaining efficiency. 

These lessons on personal efficiency, pub- 
lished lectures by Mr. Grimshaw, do for the 
layman what the psychologist can do for 
himself. He emphasizes the practical as- 
pects and applications of psychology and 
shows that efficiency is after all but a keen 
understanding of the possibilities and limit- 
ations of our mental and physical func- 
tions, and how best to realize the possibili- 
ties and overcome the limitations. This is, 
in the last analysis, self-knowledge to the 
higkest degree. 


Fersonal Efficiency, by Robert Grimshaw. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


Mental Measurements 


INTNER and Patterson’s A Scale of 

Performance Tests presents a survey 
of many experiments directed to the stand- 
ardization of mental tests and establishes 
a scale that can be used generally with 
various types of defective children as well 
as with normal children, or foreign children 
—that is, those lacking the language of 
the environment. The rapid extension of 
the use of laboratory tests in dealing with 
juvenile delinquents, with defective chil- 
dren, and with school groups in need of 
better adjustment makes this book timely 
and useful. 


A Scale of Performance Tests, by Rudolf Pint- 
ge | Donald G. Patterson, D. Appleton 


Books in Brief 


Scientiric DistripuTION, by Charles F. Highant. 
(Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50.) A study of advertis- 
ing as something more than a trade ally—as a 
= of ideas, literature and social propa- 
gan 


EpucATION FoR Lire, by Francis G. Peabody. 
(Doubleday, Page, $2.50.) An historical survey 
of the fifty years’ growth and achievement of 
Hampton Institute. 

PATENTING AND PROMOTING INVENTIONS, by 
Mois H. Avram. (McBride, $1.50.) A guide- 
book dealing with patent law and promotion, 
of interest to the inexperienced inventor and 
investor. 


SEWING AND TEXTILES, by Annabell Turner. 
(D. Appleton & Co., $1.75.) A well illustrated 
volume of practical information on sewing, darn- 
ing, patching, with helpful chapters on the 
study of materials. 

How To Speak, by Edwin Gordon Lawrence. 
(A. C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago, Ill, $1.) A 
helpful textbook for the business man or woman 
who must converse daily with many persons, 
individually or collectively. 


Ciry MANAGER PLAN, compiled by Edward 
Charles Mabel. (H. W. Wilson Co., $1.25.) This 
volume of the Debaters’ Handbook Series dis- 
cusses the theory of the plan, gives arguments 
pro and con, and extracts from city manager 
charters. 


CRIMINAL SocioLocy, by Professor Ferri. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston, $5.) This transla- 
tion, constituting the ninth volume of the Mod 
ern Criminal Science Series, brings to the front 
the scientific approach to problems of crime. 


Motion Picture EpucatTion, by Ernest A. 
Dench. (Standard, $2.) A book of general in- 
formation for motion picture writers by an 
accepted authority. 


CoMMERCIAL LeTreRs, by Opdyke and Drew. 
(Henry Holt & Co., $1.50.) Written for school 
use. It has copies of business letters from many 
well-known firms. 
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THE BLACK SNAKES 
(Continued from page 185) 


edness cost Uncle Sam a cool million or so. 
As we talked our batteries were thunder- 
ing all about us and it is needless to say 
that there was an air of supprest excite- 
went about that dinner table. The Germans 
on their part were shooting over shells that 
exploded high in the air. That meant that 
they were getting the range of our back 
lines—an almost sure sign of a coming ad- 
vance. Fortunately no shells were falling 
in our vicinity, tho we were well within 
the range of their guns. Only a few nights 
before an outhouse connected with our 
chateau had been struck, killing a number 
of men and horses. 

After dinner the general invited Captain 
Tichardson and myself to accompany him 
to the front lines. It was a wonderful op- 
portunity and of course we were .tarilled 
with the idea of being. permitted to go. We 
waited till after nine o’clock as it was 
unsafe to go by motor over any roads near- 
er the front line till dusk. Our gunners had 
started the first of the 400,000 shell fusillade 
and the great flashes of the guns from all 
peints in the horizon made momentary 
daylight out of the darkness. The Germans 
on their part were sending up trench rock- 
ets which would light up No Man’s Land 
for two or three minutes before they burned 
themselves out. I suppose they thought our 
vicious artillery bombardment might mean 
an imminent attack. As we spun along the 
white roads surrounded by this stupendous 
display of fireworks we could see the dusky 
shadows of men moving about in the neigh- 
boring fields and then, every few seconds, 
would come the lighting flash and colossal 
report of the gun almost deafening us with 
its concussion. In passing a clump of trees 
the general said, “Take a good look at 
that.” I did, but could see nothing out of 
the ordinary. He ordered the corporal who 
wus driving the car to stop and we walked 
up to the grove and there came upon the 
most elaborately concealed and camouflaged 
army headquarters I ever saw. The lower 
limbs of the woods were shaved away and 
there, under the tree tops, was a complete 
city with numerous tunnels leading down 
forty feet or so to the staff headquarters 
and sleeping apartments below. We called 
upon Brigadier General Hines, who invited 
us into his office, which was no bigger than 
a stateroom on a ship, and there we sat, the 
to generals on the edge of General Hines’s 
bed and two or three aides and myself 
squeezed together on boxes and chairs. 
One of the colonels showed me some ex- 
traordinary aeroplane photographs of our 
bors in the act of taking the town of Can- 
tigny. You could see plainly the little pin 
heads of men walking thru the shell craters 
while ahead of them, partly concealed by 
the smoke barrage, were little turtle like 
spots that on minute inspection we could 
recognize as tanks. By this time it was 
pitch dark outside and after visiting the 
subterranean radio stations, the mess hall, 
and the berths of the men, we came up out 
of the bowels of the earth and went over 
to where a group of twenty-five American 
messengers were waiting for orders to 
carry dispatches from one part of the line 
to another. These messengers are a very im- 
portant factor in modern warfare because 
of course one of the first things that a suc- 
cessful advance does is to cut all the tele- 
Lhone wires and every means of communi- 
cition with the rear lines. 

While talking to the messenger boys an 
olicer came running up and said, “What 
~ this civilian doing here?’ When he was 

d who I was he apologized, but it was 
‘i good example of the watchfulness of our 
oficers in war time. General Bullard in the 
nieantime had finished his conversation with 
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A Crusade 


For Puffed Grains Would Be Started 
If Children Had Their Way 


There are still millions of children who don’t get Puffed Grains, or 
who get them rarely. 
_ They miss the finest grain foods in existence. And the best of grain 
foods, with every food cell steam-exploded so it easily digests. 


If your childhen are among them, go order all three kinds of these 
grain bubbles now. 


No Foods Like These 


No other form of wheat, rice or corn food is anywhere near so 
flavory. 


None is so airy, so flaky, so thin, crisp and flimsy. The grains of 
wheat and rice are puffed to eight times.normal size. 
None is so fitted to digest. Puffed Grains are scientific foods, invented 


by Prof. Anderson. Every food cell is blasted, while most cooking 
methods leave half of them‘ unbroken. 





Puffed Grains are breakfast dainties. 


They are for bowls of milk. They are tidbits for between meals. 
Crisp and lightly butter. 


P tae supply three major foods in an ideal form where every atom 
eeds. 


eg better you know them the more you will serve them. Keep a full 
supply. 





Puffed Corn Puffed 


Rice Puffs Wheat 
All Bubble Grains. Each 15c Except in Far West 
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General Hines and came up and joined 
us. It was pleasant to see how naturally he 
mingled with the men and how they all 
evidently admired and respected him. I was 
imprest by one remark he made to us show- 
ing the difference between individual and 
collective responsibility. “If I order any 
one of you boys here,” said he, “to deliver 
a message to a particuar spot, there is not 
one who would not die in the attempt to 
carry out instructions, but if I order you 
all as a group to go out and do some haz- 
ardous piece of service there are sure to be 
some who will funk.” I asked the boys what 
effect the Cantigny victory had had on their 
morale and they were unanimous in the 
opinion that the division was 25 per cent 
more efficient now than before the attack. 
They felt that tho they had lost many 
comrades the fight had welded them to- 
gether into a more vigorous army and that 
their one hope was that they could soon 
make another attack. In fact these boys, 
as well as all the other boys I talked with 
in the 1st Division, were literally wild 
with eagerness to advance. “Only let us get 
auother crack at the Huns,” they said, 
“and the next time we'll drive them into 
the Rhine.” 

After we said good-bye to the inhabi- 
tants of the camouflaged grove we went up 
ond down the lines until long after mid- 
night, the general expecting the news at 
any moment that the Germans had come 
over the top. But such was not to be the 
case, and when we finally got back to our 
chateau we went to bed and to sleep to the 
music of the residue of those 400,000 shells 
still going over our heads. 

During the time I was in General Bul- 
lard’s company he was most kind and frank 
in discussing the war situation with me. 
Ry the first of September, he thought, we 
ought to know whether the United States 
will have been in time to save Europe. So 
far the Allied armies have only maintained 
the defensive, but the time will come, he 
was sure, when we must strike, for no war 
can be won simply by defense. The point 
has about been reached when the Allies 
can retreat no farther, for if the Germans 
gain another twenty miles thru this Mont- 
didier sector they can demoralize our inter- 
communications behind the lines. “The 
French general,” he said, “who was talking 
to me yesterday when you arrived, came 
over to ask me what I was prepared to do 
in case we had to fall back. I did not an- 
swer him, for I didn’t know what to say. 
My orders are to hold this line and I'll do 
so even if annihilated.” What the general 
eventually told his French colleague I 
never heard, but I think I can imagine. 

Yeneral Bullard extravagantly praised 
the courage of our boys. “There is nothing 
on earth that they will not fight. Our offi- 
cers also are now having their experience 
and it will only be a short time when we 
can approach in efficiency the French and 
the English staffs. There is no way of test- 
ing an officer’s real ability in time of peace, 
but now in a real war we can punish men 
who don’t get results. Only last night a 
fine young officer under my command was 
ordered to bring his regiment up to a cer- 
tain position. He gave the proper orders, 
but thru some mistake the troops did not 
get to the place assigned and he did not 
look personally to see that his orders were 
carried out. If the Germans had attacked 
us we would have been in trouble. We had 
to relieve him of his command this morn- 
ing.” 

The next morning after breakfast Gen- 
eral Bullard sent us up to the very front 
lines. A young officer who knew the roads 
perfectly took us first to Brigadier General 
Buck’s headauarters, where we found the 
general living in a pretty chateau whose 
ground floor had been paved with brick 








to protect his staff quartered in the cellar 
from air bombs. General Buck was born in 
Boston, but hails from Dallas, Texas. He 
agreed with General Bullard that the time 
would have to come, and perhaps soon, when 
we must take the initiative. “America must 
take the initiative, for France and England 
are war weary after their four long years 
of holding the line.” The general, like every 
American officer I have met, spoke in glow- 
ing terms of the bravery of our men and 
told how some of his troops when they first 
saw the dejected and underfed appearance 
of the German prisoners, said, “And to 
think that those are the men we have been 
tcld to fear.” The general suggested that I 
proceed to a ridge, where I could get the 
best view of Cantigny, but in order to do 
this he said I would have to walk 500 yards 
over an open field exposed to the German 
guns. The road was a dangerous one for 
automobiles and he explained how neces- 
sary it was for the car to go at top speed 
until I arrived at my destination. He told 
me to hide the automobile in a barn this 
side of the village, for it was not so likely 
to be shelled there as in the village. That 
remark seemed to suggest something to him 
and he took down the telephone and called 
up the woods where we were going and I 
heard him ask an officer on the other end 
of the wire whether they were then shelling 
the position. When the reply came that a 
bombardment was actually going on he 
kept me for twenty minutes longer and then 
he only let me proceed after he had tele- 
phoned again and found the coast clear. “It 
is safe now,” he said. “They are not likely 
to fire again until this afternoon.” 

He ordered another lieutenant who knew 
the road to the woods to accompany us, for 
it would not be safe for us to slow up to 
inquire the way. As we sped along the road 
I told this lieutenant how our Connecticut 
and Massachusetts boys up at Seicheprey 
had not been in the trenches a week before 
they drove the Germans completely out of 
No Man’s Land and I said I supposed the 
1st Division had done likewise. “On the 
contrary,” he replied, “the very first night 
we arrived in our sector we took over No 
Man’s Land and we have held it ever since.” 

In a few minutes we had traversed the 
exposed road, had stopped as directed on 
the near side of the village, and hidden our 
car under a shed. We walked thru what 
was left of the town. Everywhere American 
boys were sitting like woodchucks in front 
of tumbled-down buildings ready to dive 
down forty feet below to the dugouts the 
moment any bombardment started. In one 
dilapidated court yard we saw that some of 
our humorously inclined soldiers had dec- 
orated the spot with signs. One of these at 
the door of the steps leading down into the 
cellar read. “Pistols will be checked at the 
door.” Another one tacked on a shed in 
which were two broken beds and a one- 
wheeled baby carriage serving as a bureau 
read “Home was never like this.” And an- 
cther by the side of the horse trough where 
the men washed stated, “One joy towel will 
be furnished each night.” 

As we walked about the demolished vil- 
lage the German shells were going over our 
heads. In what was once the doorway of a 
home we met Colonel Smith. He took us 
down stairs some forty feet underground to 
the officers’ mess and the various rooms 
for the soldiers. On returning to daylight 
we walked up the hill back of the village 
with Lieutenant Thomas, a Yale 1915 man, 
as escort. On coming to four corners, Lieu- 
tenant Thomas said we were at the most 
shelled spot in that sector. All about the 
earth was pocked with shell holes and the 
Lieutenant said it is shelled many times 
a day on the chance of hitting a supply 
train. We crost it one at a time and on 
the run, as it was in plain sight of the 
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How a Change of Food 
Restored My Life 


and transformed me from a physical weakling to what my friends call a man of iron 
By EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


WENTY years ago I was at death’s door. For 

years I had suffered the agonies of acute stomach 

and intestinal disorders. My physicians, including 
several of the most eminent specialists in the country, 
pronounced my case incurable and gave me up to die. 

But although I could get no hope from anyone, I still 
clung to the idea that somehow, somewhere, I could 
find help. 

I went out into the country—though scarcely able to 
walk—to think things over. I watched the animals on 
the farm. I noted the scientific feeding practised. I 
saw how with foods alone the farmer produced the re- 
sults he wanted—how, to pro- 
duce more milk, he fed his cows 
certain combinations of foods; 
how, to put fat on hogs, he fed 
other food combinations; how, 
to produce muscle in horses, he 
fed still other food combina- 
tions. I learned that properly 
balanced rations produced just 
the results desired and I saw 
how improperly balanced rations 
produced wrong results. 

And then a great thought 
flashed through my mind. It 
was this: If scientific eating can 
produce such remarkable results 
for animals, why wouldn’t the 
same treatment be effective with 
the human animal? 


A Boy’s Vitality at 60 


The results secured through 
animal feeding seemed to prove 
conclusively that there was an 
absolutely direct relation be- 
tween the foods they eat and 
their physical condition, and of 
course this must be so with man. 

Having been educated to be 
a physician myself, I deter- 
mined to try some experiments. 
At first I made so many mis- 
takes that I’d go a step forward 
and then two backward. But 
I persevered. I experimented 
and experimented and experimented. Soon I discovered a few 
basic laws. These I used as my foundation and gradually I 
began to improve until from a man who couldn’t walk a city 
block without resting, unable to keep even the supposedly most 
simple meal down, so thin that the bones literally stuck out 
all over—from this I developed into a well man. 

And I say “well” advisedly. Today I am nearly sixty years 
old and I haven’t had a sick day in years. I work twelve to 
fifteen hours every day of my life and I never tire. It is a regu- 
lar comment of my associates that I have more ginger, more 
vitality, and greater endurance than the average boy in his 
teens, And I owe it all to corrective eating. 


23,000 Cases on Record 


The above is Eugene Christian’s own story of his remark- 
able recovery through correct eating. So amazing were the 
results in his own case that hundreds of people sought his 
advice about foods, usually after all other treatments had 
failed. Since then Christian has treated over 23,000 people 
lor almost every non-organic ailment known with almost un- 
varied success. 

One case of unusual interest was that of a young business man whose 
ethciency had been practically wrecked through stomach acidity, fermen- 
tation and constipation resulting in physical sluggishness which was nat- 
urally reflected in his ability to use his mind. He was twenty pounds 
under weight when he first went to see Christian and was so nervous he 
couldn’t sleep. Stomach and intestinal gases were so severe that they 
caused irregular heart action and often fits of great mental depression. 
As Christian describes it he was not 50% efficient either mentally or phy- 
sically. Yet in a few days, by following Christian’s suggestions as to 
tood his constipation had completely gone, although he had formerly been 
in the habit of taking large daily doses of a strong catharatic. In five weeks 


Eugene Christian, 57 Years Young 


every abnormal symptom had disappeared—his weight 
having increased 6 pounds. In addition to this he 
acquired a. store of physical and mental energy so 
great in comparison with his former self as to almost 
belie the fact that it was the same man. 

Another one of Christian’s most interesting cases 
was that of a multi-millionaire—a man 70 years old— 
who had been traveling with his doctor for several 
years in a search for health. He was extremely ema- 
ciated, had chronic constipation, lumbago and rheuma- 
tism. For aver twenty years he had suffered with 
stomach and intestinal trouble which in reality was 
superaciduous secretions in the stomach. The first 
menus given him were designed to remove 
the causes of acidity, which was accomplished in 

about thirty days. And after this was 
done he seemed to undergo a complete 
rejuvenation. His eyesight, hearing, 
taste and all of his mental faculties 
became keener and more alert. He 
had had no organic trouble—but he 
was starving to death from malnutri- 
tion and decomposition all caused by 
the wrong selection and combination 
of foods. After six months’ treat- 
ment this man was as well and strong 
as he had ever been in his life. 


Help for Everyone 


There have been so many inquiries 
from all parts of the United States 
from people seeking the benefit of 
Eugene Christian’s advice and whose 
cases he is unable to handle person- 
ally that he has written a little course 
of lessons which tells you exactly what 
to eat for health, strength and effi- 
ciency. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, 
contain actual menus for breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner, curative as well 
as corrective, covering every condition 
of health and sickness from infancy 
to old age and for all occupations, 
climates and seasons. Reasons are 
given for every recommendation based 
upon actual results secured in the 
author’s many years of practice al- 
though technical terms have been 
avoided. Every point is explained so 
clearly that there can be no possible 
misunderstanding. 

With these lessons at hand it is 
just as though you were in personal 
contact with the great food specialist 
because every possible point is so 
thoroughly covered that you can 
scarcely think of a question which 
isn’t answered. You can start eating the very things that will produce the 
increased physical and mental energy you are seeking the day you receive 
the lessons and will find that you secure results with the first meal. 


Little Lessons in Corrective Eating and Christian 
Herald for a Year—Great Value for $3.00 


Nearly two hundred thousand sets of Eugene Christian’s Little Lessons 
have been sold during the past two years at a much higher price, but 
through a special arrangement with the publishers, the Christian 
Herald is able to offer this remarkable set of lessons, together with 
a year’s subscription to Christian Herald for only $3.00. 

The Christian Herald has fully in- 
vestigated Eugene Christian’s food sys- 
tem and can confidently recommend 
it to its readers. Already over 7,000 
of our subscribers have bought sets of 
these books and have fully tested their 
value. Their approval confirms our 
opinion as to their merits. Eugene 
Christian’s system is not to be confused in any way 
with the medical systems; it is wholly scientific 
hygiene reduced to the last point of simplicity. , 4 
We believe that its universal adoption would 
result in overwhelming endorsement of it; 
hence, being fully convinced of its merits 
we see no reason to withhold the Chris- 
tian Herald’s unqualified commendation 
of a system which is capable of doing 
so much good. 

Only a limited number of the 
Little Lessons are available, how- 4 
ever, so immediate action is y 
necessary. Mail the coupon a 
today. * 
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Geining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of olf-coproccion. Make 
nad spare time profitable. 

j/ ‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play ‘Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 






Dr. Esenwein 


for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 


a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism: 

Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
| One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
” There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 

Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated”catalogue free 
Please address 
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‘Boy About This! 


Boys, you can make 
good money each month 
selling The Boys’ Maga- 
zine. Gives splendid 
business experience of 

reat value later on in 
ife. 

Write us today for 5 
copies. Send no money. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. 
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h Records Sound 


—no scratch—no twang—no harsh, rasping, metallic 
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ELLIS MELODIOUS REPRODUCER 


“It makes all the difference in the world.” 
‘living voice’ of the artist who made 
the record. All the tone values of instrumental music, solo or orchestral, are brought out 
perfectly and harmoniously with the overtones which musicians listen for. 

Words cannot convey to you an adequate idea of how much this wonderful little device will 
You must see it—hear it—compare the effect with any 
then you will understand why every music lover 
owner of a phonograph who hears the Ellis Reproducer wants to own one. 


J. H. ELLIS, P. O. Box 882, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“BEGINNER'S.” 


Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 


Easels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 
Brushes, etc. 


The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$1.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


Catalogue sent on request 
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Jiffy Duplicator 
writes 100 postals 


in ten minutes. You need 
it to send out notices of meet- 


ings, dues, news of the boys 
in service, to print programs, songs, 
menus, tickets, forms requesting 

rices. Dozens of social and business uses. 

o skill required—write one copy—by hand 
or on typewriter. Jiffy makes clear-cut 
copies of either. Money back if you say so. 
Send $3.00 now for complete outfit, prepaid. 
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German balloons. Then we went up to the 
second line trenches and took a look at 
Cantigny down in a little decline a few 
hundred yards ahead. All we saw was a 
mass of masonry and stone. A few bricks 
of the church were standing above the rest 
of the debris, but every house was in ruins 
and the forest back of the hill was com- 
pletely shot away, leaving only a few 
scarred tree trunks here and there as tho 
the whole place had been swept by fire. 
It was a mute but vivid testimony of the 
accuracy of American shell fire. We sow 
our front trenches, which could only be 
safely entered at night, and then the faint 
yellow streak of the German trenches a 
ccuple of hundred yards beyond. We could 
see our shells landing in the forest back 
of the town, throwing up a spray of earth 
and dust forty feet straight into the air. 

Verdun was the most imposing battle- 
field I had ever seen, but Verdun was an 
extinct voleano. Cantigny was in active 
eruption; it was alive. Then we motored 
back to take luncheon with General Buck. 
I subsequently learned that our car was the 
first one to make this trip in daylight. At 
General Buck’s headquarters we had the 
pleasure of finding General Meric, the com- 
mander of the French division contiguous 
to ours, who had come over with his staff 
for luncheon. Captain Richardson being 
the only officer present who could speak 
French and English with equal fluency, 
acted as intermediary for most of the con- 
verseation. 

After luncheon we went out to see an- 
other section of the line and to get a view 
of Cantigny from another angle. We had to 
go thru several ruined villages and finally 
reached the highest point of vantage in 
that sector. There we saw the whole Ger- 
1aan lines for miles in either direction. A 
veritable fusillade from our batteries was 
still pouring down upon their rear lines, 
and both near and far I could see the great 
splashes of earth flying into the air while 
above our heads shrilly whistled the shells. 
On our way back I stopped at a 75 mm 
battery and I was again given permission 
to fire a shell. My target this time was a 
patch of German woods back of the lines 
where the German advance was supposed 
to be forming. There were three soldiers in 
charge of the battery, a young lieutenant 
fresh from college; a corporal, evidently in 
civil life from the mechanic class, and a 
foreign born American who spoke with an 
vecent. I thought that those three men 
typified the diversity and homogeneity of 
America in this war—the cultured college 
graduate, the Yankee mechanie and the 
immigrant all fighting shoulder to shoulder 
and offering their lives that democracy may 
be extended on earth. 

That night four hours after we left Can- 
tigny for Paris, the great German drive be- 
gan. It did not come at our boys of the 
ist Division, as they had expected. But 
it plunged straight at our marines and regu- 
lars holding the direct line to Paris at 
Chatean Thierry. And all the world knows 
what those Americans did, 

‘ 








The Germans have one claim to renown: 
they’re the only folk in history the Irish 
have declined to fight—Philadelphia North 
American. 


Member of R. 
foot hurts terribly. 

Captain—That’s a pretty lame excuse.— 
Purple Cov. 


O. T. C.—Captain, my 


Job—Besides, it’s so bloomin’ 
sendin’ a bloke back after bein’ 
half a dozen times, 

The Comforter—Garn, what are you 
growlin’ at? You're used to it—not like us 
poor beggars who haven’t been broke in.— 


unlucky 
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Map measures 27% x 38 inches 
wien spread. Folds up into heavy 
manilla cover, 5% x 10% inches. 

over shows flags of the sixteen 

ied Nations in actual colors. 

Map of Western Front printed 
in colors. All names printed to be 
‘sily read. 

Military Map of the U. S. A. 
tinted in black. 

A wonderful two-in-one Map. The 
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There—right there! And in this spot too! Put your 
finger on their battle-ground. Isn’t it great to have an 
“American” map of the Western Front! A map that 
shows just where “we” are “over there.” A map that 
will take you in two seconds from the news headlines 
to the spot where “‘it happened.”’ That’s the kind of a 
guide you now have in this new War Map of the 
Western Front, specially indicating where American 
troops are engaged! A wonderful map in colors, show- 
ing the present fighting zones in detail and over 5,000 
villages, towns and hamlets. 


Also a Military Map of the U.S. A. 


This new kind of a War Map is really two maps in 
one. On the one side you have the map of the Western 
Front, on the other side you have a United States 
Military Map showing— 
Posts and Stations of Army 
National Army Cantonments 
National Guard Camps 


Naval Training Stations 
Marine Barracks 
Aero Training Stations 


MAIL THE COUPON A limited number of this 


new War Map will be 
offered at the special introductory price of only $1. 
There is a great demand for this map and we do not 
know how long the $1 price will hold. An increase in 
price may come any day—so please order promptly to 
secure the $1 price. Fill out and mail the coupon or 
just pin a dollar bill to a letter. If you are not more 
than delighted with this splendid new map, just return 
it to us, and your $1 will be promptly refunded. 
Order today—NOW! Clip the coupon before you forget. 


Fndependent Corporation 


119 W. 40th St., New York City 
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Follow every move of our boys 
“over there.”” They are now in the 
“heat of it’—holding important sec- 
tions on the Western Front. 


There Fight Our Boys! 


Around the margin of the map is printed 
the various insignia showing the rank of 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 
and the different branches of the service. Be 
able to tell a Lieutenant-Colonel or a Major 
when you see one. Be able to tell the branch 
of service of every Soldier and Marine you 
see—a wagoner from a medical man, a coast 
artilleryman from a cavalryman, etc. You 
can learn it all from this new map. 


SPECIAL $1 COUPON 
INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
119 W. 40th St., N. Y. City 


Enclosed is $1 for which you will send me 
the new U. S. A. War Map of the Western 
Front. 8-10-18 


Name 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















Theological Seminary 


Scholarly and practical train- tolke 
ing for the ministry. Faculty 
of thirteen resident professors 
besides special lecturers. Nota- 
ble library of 105,000 volumes, 
Liberal scholarships to stu- 
dents of high rank and grad- 
uate fellowships, Open to col- 
lege graduates of all Christian for 
denominations. Address 


Dean M. W. JACOBUS. 


naries, 


work, 





H A RT FO R D w. Deagies — 


patent of Religious Pedagog 
ree Course for eduabes "of 
eges and theological semi- 
Diploma Course pre- 
pares lay workers for salaried tional. For 
positions in all kinds of Chris- pointees and 
tian service, church, Sunday- Large 
school, mission and ‘settlement. Courses in phonetics, certain 
Correspondence Courses vernaculars, 
for teacher training. 
trained workers 
than supply. Address 
Dean E. H. KNIGHT. 


The Kopenty § Coheed of 


A Graduate School for Special 
Preparation, Interdenomina- 
candidates, ap- 

missionaries, 
faculty and library. 


history and re 

Demand ligions of mission fields, soci- 

greater ology, Bible, business methods, 

etc. Address The Secresary 
E. W. 








DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 52nd YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired, The curriculum includes systematic study of the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interp 








Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 

) démand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
norma! and high schools is greater than we can 
fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, peda- 
gogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 
38th year opens September 23rd. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 











Hantington Chambers Boston, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 











of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 
For catalogue and information, address 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President 


MARTIN COLLEGE pitkskt TENN. 
PULASKI, TENN. 

A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Mod- 
erate Rates. Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the 
Blue-Grass aims Jf Sunny Tennessee. Careful Super- 
vision. Box 1. . T. WYNN, President. 





GLENDALE COLLEGE 


Glendale, 0., Saburban te Cincinnati. | Founded 1853 
Junior College and College Preparatory Courses. 
Limited number of young women offered excep- 
tional advantages under a large experienced fac- 
ulty, in a healthful, pleasant environment. Music, 
Expression, Household Science, 








Kiskiminetas 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Located on a wooded highland overlookin 
beautiful Kiskiminetas river. 200 acres. 
lets a boy grow up out of doors. 
tion for college and technical schools. 
teachers keep in close personal touch with boys. 
Small classes. High athletic spirit and strong com- 
petitive teams. Several athletic fields. Tennis, 
Golf, Swimming Pool, Bowling Alleys, New Gym- 
nasium. School owns its own farm and coal mine, 
Rate $700. For catalogue address 

DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President 
pXiskiminctes Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. | 

















The Sanatorium Scesl 


A school and sanatorium combined for nervous, 
delicate or deaf children. Instruction and treat- 
ments—No feeble minded—References. 


CLAUDIA M., REDD, Principal, Lansdowne, Pa. 


The Carnegie Libr School offers the following 
courses in librarianship for the year 19181919: 





For information, address the Principal, 
Carnegie Library School, Carnegie Institute, Pittsbargh, Pa. 







The University of Chicago 
HOM in addition to resident 


= offers also instruc- 








| = ee OF DRAFTING 





MAPLEWOOD Wakes up boys to duties of life. 


Near Philadelphia. 56th year. 
Junior Department, where boys receive real care at moderate 
rates. Limited to 40. College or business. Small classes. 
Masters experienced men. Boys accommo- 
dated entire year. Sports. 
J. C0. SHORTLIDG 


Manual training. 


- - Concordville, Pa., Box 150 


DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Jackson Springs, N. C 

An open air school = boys. 

Prepares for Colleges and the Scientific Schools. 
Epwin De Menritve, Principal. Address until 
Sept. 5, Camp Algonquin, Ashland, N. H. 











THE WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


OF DELAWARE 


Four-year courses leading to A. B. and B. S&S. 
degrees in Arts and » Education, Home Econo- 
enige ane Aqnomure. 


“oe rses in Education and Home 
Saeemie. ult lon free to students from the State of 
laware. For catalog and information address 


WINIFRED J. ROBINSON, Ph.D., Dean, Newark, Del. 














SCHOOL DECISION! 


The success of your son may depend upon your DECISION 
regarding the school to which he is sent this fall. 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL | 
Business Life. "Strong Faculty, Military Drill, "Rife 


Range. Gymnasium, with Pool. Infirmary. Athletics. 
MODERATE RATES. Half way between N. Y. and 
Phila. Write for Information to 


De. Frangz MacDanret, Box K, Pennington, N. J. 


Florida (Hulvey) Military Academy 
Barracks new and modern. Military work directed 
by War Dept. Prepares for universities, business 
and Government academies. Personal instruction 
and attention. Perfect health record. Cadets from 
18 states. Tuition $460. Col. Geo. W. Hutvey, 
Supt., Jacksonville, Fla. 


ROANOKE 








COLLEGE 
SALEM, VA, 


FOR MEN. A standard college in the mountains of Virginia. 
Degrees granted. 


Military training adopted for duration bi the 


DOWN WHERE THE 
SHELLS ARE THICKEST 


(Continued from page 192) 


Another said, “I'll say he’s a man!” 
Another came in one evening and said, “I’m 
go:ng to quit cigarets from now. If you're 
that much of a man you're worth listening 
to!” Another said, “If I get out of this, 
it’s me for the church forever, if it has that 
kind of men in it!” 

Is it any wonder that they brought their 
last letters to him before they went into 
the trenches? Is it any wonder that they 
asked him for a little prayer service one 
uight before they went into the trenches? 
Is it any wonder that they love him and 
swear by him? Is it any wonder that when 
ore of them was asked how they liked their 
secretary the boy said, “Great! He’s a 
man”? Is it any wonder that when another 
boy was asked if their secretary was very 
religious responded in his own language, 
“Yes, he’s as religious as hell, but he’s a 
good guy anyhow”? 

That kind of service will win anybody 
aud that is exactly the kind of service that 
the boys of the American army—your boys 
-—-ure getting all over France from big, 
heroic, unprejudiced, fatherly, brotherly 
men, who are willing to die for their boys 
as well as to live for them and with them 
down where the shells are thickest and the 
dangers are constant. 








Pebbles 


It is remarkable how the British soldier 
will pick up languages. Only last week an 
American corporal stopped a British ser- 
geant and said, “Say, Steve, can you put 
me wise where I can barge into a boiled 
shirt biscuit-juggler who could get me some 
eats?” And the sergeant at once directed 
him to a café.—Punch. 


“Why is it, Sam, that one never hears 
of a darky committing suicide?” inquired 
the Northerner. 
“Well, you see. it’s disaway, boss: When 
a white pusson has any trouble he sets 
down an’ gits to studyin’ "bout it an’ a- 
worryin’. Then firs’ thing you know he’s 
done killed hisse’f. But when a nigger sets 
down to think ’bout his troubles, why, he 
jes’ nacherly goes to sleep !”—Life. 


In Mississippi they tell of a young law- 
yer retained to defend a man charged with 
the theft of a pig. The young man seemed 
determined to convince the jury that he was 
born to shine, and accordingly he delivered 
the following exordium: 

“May it please the court and gentlemen 
of the jury, while Europe is bathed in 
blood; while classic Greece is struggling 
for her rights and liberties and trampling 
the unhallowed altars of the beardless in- 
fidels to dust; while the United States, en- 
tering the war, shines forth the brightest 
orb in the political sky—I, with due diffi- 
dence, rise to defend the cause of this hum- 
ble hog-thief.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 


The conversation turned to the subject 
of damage-suits, and this anecdote was re- 
called by Senator George Sutherland, of 
Utah. 

A man in a Western town was hurt in a 
railroad accident, and after being confined 
to his home for several weeks he appeared 
on the street walking with the aid of 
crutches. 

“Hello, old fellow,” greeted an acquaint- 
ance, rushing up to shake his hand. “I am 
certainly glad to see you around again.” 
“Thanks,” responded the injured one. “I 
am glad to be around again.” 

“I see you are hanging fast to your 
crutches,” observed the acquaintance. 
“Can’t you do without them ?” 

“My doctor says I can,” answered the 
injured party, “but my lawyer says I 








war. Liberal 
Address 


Commercial and Pre Depart 
A OT A MOREH SAD, President, 


can’t.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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SCHOOLS 








SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


Cuartes Henry Keres, Ph. D., President 
Saran GripLey Koss, A. M., Dean 
A college for the professional and vocational train- 
ing of women. Offers four years courses leading to 
B. S. degree in 
Household Economics, Fine Arts, Music, 
Physical Education, Secretarial Studies 
A special diploma, securable upon the completion of two 
or three years, commands teacher’s or supervisor’s 
certificate. 
Residence accommodations for two hundred students. 
Outdoor .sports. Non-sectarian. Summer session. 
For catalogue address 
Lovise Hotmes Wartersory, B. A., Registrar 





SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORE 











Reopens Wednesday. October 2nd 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
Classes limited to twelve pupils, 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 


Unusual advantages in French are offered 
in every class. 














HARTWICK SEMINARY, N. Y. 
Founded 1797. Prepares for College. Steam heat. Electric light. 
Hot and cold water. Competent teachers. §275. Catalog free. 

Address J. G. TRAVER, D.D., Principal. 


Pacific School of Religion 


An undenominational union school of re- 
ligion. Admits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to All privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term begins September 
30, 1918. Address President C. S. Nash, 
Berkeley, Cal. 























BRONZE MEMORIAL 
TABLETS Pesios.Esrimarss 


Jno.WILuiaMs.INc. Bronzs Founpry (Est.1873) 
Wx.Donaty Mricuzu.Denexee 550 W. 277 Sr. New Yorze 


PRE? Sse 
omy; repairing, tire upkeep, increasing 
mileage, etc.; invaluable to every owner, driver, garageman, 
repairman, dealer. 


American Automobile Digest, 3338 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 
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“tit FLORIDA 


Solve the high cost of living, escape worry 
over coal shortage, enjoy delightful climate— 

Where you may secure a life income by 
investing in a to acre grapefruit or orange 
| grove scientificaly cared for by low-cost, 
cooperative methods. 

A planted, 10 acre grove costs $4950, 

payable 20% down, balance in quar- 
| terly installments. 
H Our illustrated booklet answers all ques- 
tions. Write for a copy and read it. Then, 
if you are in a position to finance a grove, 
visit the property at our expense, and spend 
a week at the Country Club, as our guest. 
W. I. Hattam & Co., 225 sth Ave., N. Y. 
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Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 


& 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


> ° 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken ia together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durabl 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 

- S. patents, Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
































A NEW ERA IN EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 194) 


educational relations not only’ with 
Great Britain, France and Italy, but 
also with Scandinavian countries, Hol- 
land and Switzerland, Japan and China, 
and the South American republics. 
Ieoking forward to a new world which 
is to be ruled by reason and con- 
science, backed by the force of a League 
to Enforce Peace, Education realizes that 
a rew task is laid upon her, and that she 
niust restudy her problem so as not only 
te teach her own children in the light of 
new world relations, but also to do her 
share in making clear to the people of 
cther lands that in a common science and 
a common search for truth, as well as in 
the community of the daily round of labor, 
und the worship of the one God, there are 
unifying forces which should strengthen the 
bonds of our common humanity. 

Fourth, I may name the steps taken for 
the promulgation of sound propaganda re- 
garding the war, its causes, and aims. This 
tusk which belongs peculiarly to education 
bas been largely performed by others up to 
this time. The Junior Red Cross, the Na- 
tional Security League, the Committee on 
Public Information have drafted the edu- 
cators into their service for this work. In 
North Carolina and in Washington the 
state universities have assumed their right- 
ful places as teachers of the people. 

Finally I may name the broader prob- 
lems of educational reconstruction raised 
by the war. Many agencies are dealing with 
these questions. The foundations, govern- 
nent, bureaus and boards, commissions, 
special and departmental committees are 
at work. Educational elements are in flux. 
When the country is in such great need of 
men, it is going to find out why the St. 
Louis High School can prepare boys for 
college at seventeen, while the average age 
for the country is nineteen. It is going to 
recover those two wasted years. It is going 
to restore backbone to collegiate education 
cither by electric shock, massage or by 
surgical operation. We may even see some 
of the old-fashioned virtues, preserved in 
such maxims as early to bed, early to rise, 
come back into favor, Turmoil over lan- 
guage teaching will at any rate result in 
the long run in better language teaching. 
Competition between military training and 
athletics will cause some keart searching 
as to the place of athletics in college train- 
ing and may affect the popular view that 
tie college owes it to its alumni and stu- 
dents to maintain by whatever means neces- 
sary a winning team for their vicarious 
exercize, and for communal pleasure and 
glorification. The great dearth of physi- 
cians has already led the medical schools 
to reéxamine their curricula. We trust the 
results will be better pedagogic method and 
more hygienic life for medical students. 

Such are some of the tasks undertaken 
at which I can only hint in the brief limits 
of this article. Even in war education, as 
defined by the English Education Bill, the 
acquainting the new generation “with the 
capacities and ideals of mankind as ex- 
prest in literature and art, with its achieve- 
ments and ambitions as recorded in his- 
tory, and with the nature and laws of the 
world as interpreted by science, philosophy 
and religion,” must still go on. 

The “main tent” which withstood the 
attempted swallowing of the “side shows,” 
has weathered the cyclonic blow of war, and 
its demonstrated usefulness as a training 
camp has persuaded the people that when 
the man of war gives way to the man of 
peace and’ wisdom, the tabernacle must be 
replaced by a temple, built of the best of 
every land and worthy of its high function 
in a truth loving democracy. 





Are You Tired 3x2 
and Depressed 
—Lack “Pep” and 
Ambition ? 


It's Your NERVES! \ 


When the flow ot Nerve Force becomes feeble, 
you become feeble all over—every vital organ 
becomes lazy and weak. When your Nerve 
Force is restored, you will feel like a new being 
—full of energy, ambition and vital power. 


®FAP TBE NERVE FORCE 


This book teaches how to Soothe, Calm 
and Care for the Nerves, ce 
64 pages of Valuable Infor- A 
mation on Nerve Culture. 5 <:.. 
Price of book isonly .. . Stamps) 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Studio46 110 W. 40th SL, New York City 














[THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
The Village Beautiful of the Berkshires 


Now Open 


Send for Booklet Henry N. Teague, Lessee 




















DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 16. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 50. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon the full-paid First Preferred and Original 
Preferred Capital Stock of the Company, for the 
period commencing May 1, 1918, and ending July 
21, 1918, will be paid by checks mailed August 
15, 1918, to stockholders of record at 3:30 o'clock 
Ir. M., July 31, 1918. 
A. F. HOOKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, July 31, 1918. 


UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
July 30, 1918. 
A regular dividend of one percent and an extra 
dividend of one-half of one percent has been 
declared on the Capital Stock of this Company, 
payable September 3, 1918, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 16, 1918. 
N. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 




















THE INDEPENDENT is pleased to 
offer its readers a greatly augmented 
efficiency service. We are ready to 
give helpful suggestions not only on 
office equipment but on Building 
Materials. 


Should you be interested in the con- 
struction of an office building, manu- 
facturing plant or home, and wish to 
learn of new, standard material and 
equipment which may enter into it, 
send for our Check List, which em- 
braces over one thousand different 
items. Ask for information on any 
one or several things, by checking our 
list. Return to us and the informa- 
tion is yours in a few days. 





The Independent provides this service 
because we believe that unprejudiced 
information on standard and up-to- 
date devices is difficult to obtain, and 
The Independent, being a magazine of 
service, strives to help in all possible 
ways by assisting its readers, without 
thought of remuneration, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


BUILDING DIVISION 
3 19 Wes: 40th Street New York 
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opynight by Underwood & Underwood 


Ambassador 


James W. Gerard 
Said: 


“Now we have to meet this 
German Propaganda. The war 
is not going to last forever—and 
you have seen what German 
Propaganda has done in Russia. 
These are grave dangers, and 
they only go to show what can 
happen in a country like Russia. 


“Fortunately, they cannot 
propaganda this country as they 
can Russia, because we have 
great publications that go all 
over the country and have uni- 
fied the whole country and the 
whole continent. That is why 
I am against the postal zone 
law passed in the last Congress 
putting an extra tax on papers 
sent from the cities where pub- 
lished. 

“They forget that, whether 
these publications go from Phila- 
| delphia, from San Francisco, or 
from Chicago, it is the exchange 
of these papers from and to all 
| parts of the country that makes 
one, universal, united America. 
| “They unify the sentiment, 
and that is worth far more in 
this war than the small amount 
of extra postage which the 
Government will obtain.” 

Oppose this law. Write to 
your Senators and Congress- 
men against this disastrous 
postal “zone” law—and demand 
its repeal. 


a 




















A BUSINESS MAN IN THE GARDEN 


BY FRANK FARRINGTON 


little meditation now and then is a 
good thing for anybody, and the man 


who works in a garden, if he is a 
business man the rest of the time, will 
quite naturally think of his gardening in 
the terms of his business, or he will, while 
at work, think of his business in the terms 
of gardering. 

Incidentally there will constantly be com- 


jing to mind contrasts and similarities be- 


tween this gardening interest which is a 
side issue, and the main business interests 
of the man’s life. Perhaps some other busi- 
ness man will find in this month of gar- 
dening thoughts an echo of some of his 
own experiences and sensations and obser- 
vations. 

Saturday, the 1st: I’ve just been looking 
over the blackberry patch and its condi- 
tions reminds me that last winter must 


|have been too severe for the blackberry 


bushes, but I don’t remember that the win- 
ter seemed long or tiresome to me, in spite 
of what I heard a good many say. Perhaps 
I made it short by keeping unusually busy. 
T think the best way to make a long season 
seem short is te work hard. 

Sunday, the 2nd: If I were as careless 
of the rights of others as the snail that 
persists in eating my lettuce as fast as it 
comes out of the ground, and a little faster, 
where would I land? My life would be as 
short as the snail’s and about as useful. 
Long commercial life seems to go with a 
respect for the rights of others. 

Tuesday, the 4th: Brownie is letting the 
old cat die in the swing. I know a score of 
business men who were started with a big 
push by money or by friends and are let- 
ting the old cat die without knowing it, 
just because the difference. between the 
length of the arc of this swing and the are 
of the next one is not noticeable. 

Wednesday, the 5th: I heard the old hen 
go “Cr-r-r!” as the shadow of a cloud 
glided over the yard. After all, she only 
did what a million merchants do mentaliy 
when a competitor walks past. 

Friday, the 7th: I’ve driven the spar- 
rows from the lettuce plants 9999 times 
and they have come back 9999 times. I 
heard a business man the other day com- 
plaining about one failure he had made. He 
said he was not going to try again. 

Seturday, the Sth: Johnny Bowen is a 
hustler with the lawn mower, and no mis- 
tuke. He barked three hydrangeas and two 
maple saplings today while mowing around 
them. When he gets into a business office, 
look out for ink spots and torn carbon 
copies. 

Sunday, the 9th: The way the white 
grubs wtre spoiling my strawberry plants 
by invisible attacks at the roots, reminds 
me of the way Asa Beekman’s business 
went down, ruinel by the help-themselves 
methods of his easy going employees on 
whom he put no systematic check. I’ve dug 
out the grubs. 

Tuesday, the 11th: Up our way they say 
you aren’t safe from frost until after the 
tenth of June. That is just about like 
setting a definite time when it is safe to 
stop advertising. 

Wednesday, the 12th: Brownie saw it 
first-—the first rose of our season. I wonder 
if the youngsters are going to see all the 
opportunities first from now on? Not un- 
less I break my glasses. 

Thursday, the 13th: The thirteenth is an 
unlucky day for currant worms and so are 
all other days if a icllow keeps his helle- 
bore sprinkler at hand. By the same token 
all days are unlucky days for dishonest em- 
ployees if the boss believes in preparedness. 





Friday, the 14th: “The leaves blow up 
like rain,” says my pessimist neighbor on 
one side. “It’s a fine clearing wind,” says 
my optimist neighbor on the other side. 
“We need rain, but I like it clear,” say I 
with friends over both fences. 

Saturday, the 15th: There, I knew it. 
When we cut the asparagus too late and 
too close last year, I knew we'd be short 
this year, just as I knew Tom Dolan was 
fixing for a shortage of future business by 
adding to his net profits money that ought 
to be going for advertising. 

Tuesday, the 18th: A boy’s footprint in 
a flower bed has a different look to me 
today from what it had when I was twelve. 

Wednesday, the 19th: I found a good 
deal of fault with a druggist in my block 
because he bought a going and a growing 
business and let it die on his hands. Then 
I planted three thrifty little grapevines, 
Moore’s early, and now they are dead! 

Friday, the 21st: What an unattractive 
name will do for a business never seemed 
as plain to me as it does now that I have 
discovered what « beautiful singer is the 
bird damned by the name “Cat-bird.” 

Saturday, the 22nd: Doubtless God could 
have made a more diligent weed, and a 
lustier, than the dandelion, but doubtless 
he never did, and I am glad of it. I have 
learned persistence from the lowly taraxa- 
cum dens leonis, and it has learned to re- 
spect me. 

Sunday, the 23rd: If I cannot plant or 
cultivate on Sunday, I can at least watch 
things grow. I wonder if a man’s business 
reputation stops growing over Sunday? 

Tuesday, the 25th: I took a day’s vaca- 
tion recently and did not look at the garden 
at all. Isn’t it wonderful how a little 
change of scene will help a fellow to see 
the good side of things at home? I found 
that my garden is a good deal better than 
I thought, and the weeds are not so bad. 

Wednesday, the 26th: A big, rank weed 
always reminds me of the business man who 
swells around the Chamber of Commerce, 
drest right up to the nines, but never get- 
ting a friendly greeting from any other 
member’ because he will not help with the 
work of the organization. 

Thursday, the 27th: The more pansies 
Srownie picks, the more blossoms there are. 
and I guess that is like a business and its 
customers. 

Friday, the 28th: What is a man’s moral 
ebligation to the birds that spoil his straw- 
berries as fast as they ripen? Also, what 
is his obligation to a competitor of de- 
lightful personality who persists in demor- 
alizing local trade conditions by unwar- 
ranted price slashing? 

Saturday, the 29th: The man who stops 
advertising because times are hard and 
business siow, would stop watering his gar- 
den when a drouth came. 

Sunday, the 30th: I set out three apple 
trees in April. Two have died. First | 
blamed the nurseryman, just as once, whe) 
a merchant, I blamed the manufacturer be- 
cause a line of goods did not sell. Now that 
I have thought it over and considered that 
all I did for the trees was to stick them 
into the ground--just as all I did for the 
goods was to put them on a shelf—I cannot 
see that any one is as much to blame as I. 

Monday, the Slst: If I were to make 
red, white and blue flowers grow in my 
garden in the form of a flag, would I fee! 
more patriotic? Or if I were to make an 
onion bed the shape of the dollar sign ($). 
would I be a better business man? I won- 
der if we do not count too much on mere 
form. 
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Save $51 On Each Machine 


You can now equip your office with new Oliver Nine typewriters at 
less than half the former $100 price. Revised—economical selling methods 
make this saving for you—the machine is identical with our finest machine 
formerly priced at $100. It is our latest model, brand new machine—not a 


substitute, not cheaper, different or rebuilt. 


Modern selling methods— 


pruned of all wastes and abuses—enable us to make this new price. So en- 
thusiastic has been the approval accorded this one-price-to-all plan by business men and big typewriter 
users that our sales have increased enormously. You will find it the most satisfactory and economical 
method of typewriter buying. No salesman need influence you—the Oliver is sent for free trial without deposit 
or prepayment—without red tape—it must sell itself. You know you want it before you pay us one cent. 


Oliver Nine—New—Now $49 


In this machine you get the latest development of a $2,000,000 typewriter corporation—guaranteed to be the same 
in material, workmanship and finish as the Oliver Nine formerly $100. It is the best machine we have ever built. Oliver 
Nine has a keyboard which any typist can readily turn to—its operation makes it a favorite with typists who know it. 
There is no sound reason based on facts why you should not take advantage of the saving of our new selling 
policy—our offer to send to you a machine for complete test in your own office proves this claim. Your old ma- 
chines accepted in exchange at a fair valuation. Every Oliver Nine carries our guarantee. Service is built into every 
part. Over 600,000 Olivers have been sold—discriminating buyers like those below are now using the Oliver: 


Large Users U.S. Steel ation; National City Bank of New York; Mont- 


Pennsylvania Railro 


omery Ward Co.; Otis Elevator 
a Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Morris & Co.; Baldwin Locomotive 


Co.; Curtis Publishing Co.; 


Works; Ward Baking Co.; Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.; Western Clock—“*Big Ben”; Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, and a host of others. Oliver service and Oliver dependability the reason. 


Read the coupon below and see how easy it is to try the 


Oliver without expense. Simply fill in and mail the coupon 
‘—you need not decide to buy the Oliver until you have 
tried it. If you decide to buy, take over a year to pay 
—at $3 per month. If you wish to return, we even 
refund transportation charges. Or you can secure 

fuller information and our de luxe catalog. 


Oliver 
Features 

The original visible 
writer, One-third 
lighter touch—permanent 
alignment due to arch-shaped 
type bars. -Every machine is tested - 
at Soo strokes per minute, 50 per cent 

faster than human hands. Built for hardest usage—famed for de- 
pendability. Printype, if you wish—type like print. Capable of 20- 
i 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


156-B Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, III. 


py manifold. In-built tabulator. Ruler horizontal and _ vertical. 
‘ronze bearings. No hair springs nor flimsy wires. Simplified con- 
struction. Fewer parts. Built of fine tool steel. 





INFORMATION COUPON 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
156-B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 


ivc-yiiwinws Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days 
free inspection. If I keep it I will pay $49 at 
the rate of $3 per month. The title to remain 
‘in you until fully paid for. 


shipping point is 


Do not send a machine until I order it. 
Mail me your book—“The High Cost of Type- 
writers—The Reason and the Remedy,” your de 
luxe catalog and further information. 














